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following offer to the public: 
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in cloth. Regular price, $7.50. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND THE MASTODON, 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the first questions asked of the arohzologists concern- 
ing the Mound-builders is, What was their probable age? The 
question is a very natural one, but, in the form generally given, 
exhibits a misunderstanding of the general subject. It implies 
that the Mound-builders were all one people, and that they 
spread over the continent at a particular and definite time. We 
have already shown that there were many classes of Mound- 
builders, and that there were different periods of time—a succes- 
sion of population being one of the plainest facts brought out 
by archzological investigation. The answer to the question is 
to be secured by the study of the Mound-builders as they ap- 
peared at different datés in the mound-building period. Theage 
of the Mound-builders includes not one specific date, but covers 
many epochs. 

We maintain that there was a Mound-builders’ age in this 
country, and that it is as distinctive as was the neolithic age in 
Europe. The neolithic age was founded on the discovery of 
a certain class of relics, relics which had a certain degree of 
polish and finish about them; the material of the relics making 
the age distinctive. The bronze age was founded on the discov- 
ery of bronze relics in the midst of neolithic relics, the material 
and finish of the relics making them distinctive So the Mound- 
builders’ age is based on the prevalence of the earth heaps which 
contain within them the relics of a prehistoric race. The character 
of the relics as well as the material of which the works were 
composed, makes the Mound-builders’ age distinctive. 

I, As to the naming of these periods there is some uncertainty, 
but the following facts may help us to appreciate it. In Europe 
the paleolithic age continued after the close of the glacial period. 
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It began with the gravel beds, and embraced all the relics found 
in those beds, extended through the period of the cave-dwelling, 
embraced nearly all the cave contents; it reached up to the time 
of the kitchen middens, and embraced the relics found in the 
lower layers. It is divided into various epochs, which are ramed 
differently. The English named them after the animals asso- 
ciated with the relics, into the epochs of the cave-bear, mammoth 
and reindeer. The French named them after the caves in which 
they were found, making the name of the caves descriptive of 
the relics. 
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Fig. 1.—EHlephant Effigy. 

The Chellean relics are more easily distinguished than others, 
and are recognized by some as belonging to a distinct period, 
a period when the mammoth. rhinoceros and cave-bear prevailed 
in Europe. These stand alone and belong to an earlier geolog- 
ical period than the rest of the Cave-dwellers’ relics. A number of 
objects discovered at Moustier, at Solutre and at La Madeleine 
mark a second and a third period of the paleolithic age. 

In America the paleolithic age preceded the neolithic, as in 
Europe. It may be divided into three epochs: 1. The pre-glacial, 
the epoch in which the relics were deposited in loess. 2. The 
glacial, an epoch in which the relics were deposited in gravel. 
3. The Champlain, an epoch in which the relics were deposited 
upon the summit of the hills and above the glacial gravels. 

The American archeologists name them after the character 
of the gravels in which they are found, as well as the character 
of the relics, It may be said that the subdivision of the 
paleolithic age in America has not been fully established. There 
seems to be some uncertainty as to the French and English 
divisions. 
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Naming the periods after the animals is suitable to America, 
though the animals would be different from those in Europe, 


In Europethe cave-bear, 
x mastodon and the rein- 
deer made three epochs. 
In America the megathe- 
rium found in Brazil {the 
mastodon found in the 
gravel beds and peat- 
bogs, and the buffalo, 
now almost extinct, mark 
three different epochs. In 
Europe, the paleolithic 
age was contained within 


| Figs. 2 and 3.—Obsidian Arrows from Idaho.* the quartenary period 
and came to an end before the beginning of the present geologic 


period. It was followed by the neolithic age. The character- 
istic of this age was that polished stone relics, such as hatchets, 


3 ©)@e0 


Figs. 4,5, 6 and 7.—Shell Beads from Mounds. 


celts and finely-chipped arrows, spear-heads and a fine class of 
pottery abounded. Another characteristic was that mounds were 
common. Shell heaps marked its beginning, chambered mounds 
its end. The bronze age followed the stone age. This began 
with the lake-dwellings and continued 
through the time of the rude stone monu- 
ments, and up to the historic age. Bronze 
was the material which characterized the LS 
age, a material which was not made in 

Europe, but was brought from Asia and @ qm 

was re-cast. No less than fifty-seven found- 
ries of bronze have been discovered in 
France and a large number in Italy; one at Bologna having no 
less than 14,000 pieces broken and ready for casting. Thehatchets 
were cast in molds, with wings for holding the handle, and many 
of them with sockets and eyes by which they could be lashed to 


oi iibone 





Fiy. 8.—Bone Needles. 


*Prof. E L. Berthoud discovered a number of obsidian relics on the Upper Madison 
Fork in Idaho. He says: “I have gathered some very charactoristic obsidian im- 
plements on Lake Henry and Snake River, which I transmit. I have always under- 
stood that the presence of obsidian relics in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and Utah was due to the probable intercourse of the Aztec races with the more 
northern tribes, I am now satisfied that they were derived from the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers, rather than from New and Olid Mexico. In the National Park 
Prof. Hayden found a gorge in the mouutalns which was almost entirely formed of 
volcanic glass; they have aptly named it ‘Obsidian Canon’.”—Proceedings of Daven. 
port Academy, Vol. III, Part II, 
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the handle. The neolithic age in America began with the close of 
the paleolithic and ended with the historic period. The polished 
stone relics found in the auriferous gravels of California, such as 
steatite ollas, mortars and pestles, and those found under the lava 
beds, belong to this age. They constitute one class of neolithic 
relics, and may be assigned to one epoch of the neolithic age. 
We maintain that the Mound-builders in America represented 
one epoch, perhaps the earliest of the neolithic age. This age 
began some time after the glacial period and ended about the 
time of the advent of the white man, bu: embraced about all the 
time which the neolithic age occupied in Europe. Nearly 
all the relics found in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, such as arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, knives, pol- 
ished stone axes, celts, carved 
stone pipes, many specimens of 
pottery, the shell gorgets and the 
drinking vessels, the pieces of 
copper, ornamented and unorna- 
mented, the mica plates, many of 
the bone implements, the needles 
and awls, the silver ornaments, 
and the few specimens of gold* 
and meteoric iron, belong to the 
er Mound-builders. Neolithic relics 
are found in the mounds; though some of them, of the ruder 
class, are found in the fire beds and shelter-caves. Specimens of 
the neolithic age are picked up indiscriminately upon the surface. 
The aborigines of America were in:this age. The cliff-dwellings 
and pueblos must be assigned to this age. They constitute a 
second division, the Mound-builders being assigned to the first. 
The relics of the Cliff-dwellers are not much in advance of those 
of the Mound-builders, but their houses show an advanced stage 
of architecture. A third division of the neolithic age may be 
recognized among the civilized races of Mexico and Central 
America, though these are by some archzologists ascribed to 
the bronze age. It appears that the division of the neolithic age 
in America corresponded to that in Europe ; the Mound-builders, 
Cliff-dwellers and the civilized races constitute the three parts 
of that age, as the barrows, the lake-dwellings and the rude stone 
monuments did in Europe. It may be that two preceding periods 
should be assigned to the caves and fire beds, which corres- 
ponded to the caves and kitchen middens.f 


a a 





*Dr. Charles Rau describes a gold ornament found in a mound in Florida, repre- 
senting the bill of an ivory billed woodpecker, the material of which was made dur- 
ing the second period of Spanish we. It was taken from the center of the 
mound, and furnishes evidence that Mound-building was continued after the occu- 
pation by Europeans. Prof. Jeffries Wyman has, however, spoken of the remains of 
the great auk in the shell mounds of Maine and the absence of any article which 
was derived from the white man. See American Naturalist, Vol. I. 

+Some of the shelter caves and the terraces of Ohio seem to have been occupied by 
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II. The part which the Mound-builders performed in connec- 
tion with the neolithic age. The Mound-builders, in a technical 
sense, are to be confined to the Mississippi Valley. There are, 
to be sure, many mounds and earth-works on the northwest 
coast, others in Utah, and ‘still others scattered among the civil- 
ized races in Mexico, but the Mound-builders as such were the 
inhabitants of this valley. We shall see the extent of their 
territory if we take the mounds of the Red River Valley as one 
stream and follow the line across the different districts until we 
reach the mounds of Florida. This is the length of their terri- 
tory north and south; the breadth could be indicated by the 
Allegheny mountains upon the east and the foot-hills of the 
Rocky mountains upon the west, for all this range of territory 


Fig. 10.—Hoes from Tennessee, 


belonged to the Mound-builders. Within this territory we have 
the copper mines of Lake Superior,’ the salt mines of Illinois 
and Kentucky,’ the garden beds of Michigan,’ the pipe-stone 
quarries of Minnesota,‘ the extensive potteries of Missouri,’ the 
stone graves of Illinois,* the work-shops, the stone cairns, the 
stone walls, the ancient roadways, and the old walled towns of 
Georgia,’ the hut rings of Arkansas,* the shelter-caves of Ten- 
nessee and Ohio,’ the mica mines in South Carolina,’® the quar- 
ries in Flint Ridge in Ohio,’* the ancient hearths ot Ohio,’* the 
bone beds** and alabaster caves in Indiana,’* the shell-heaps 
of Florida,’® oil wells and ancient mines, and the rock inscrip- 
tions’® which are scattered over the territory everywhere. 

We ascribe all of these to the Mound-builders and conclude 
that they were worked by this people, for the relics from the 





a rude — whose remains are buried in the debris, for layers ef ashes have been 


found g grea reat depths. The fire beds and stone graves have been found at 
various depths oo -e river bottoms.— Miami Gazetie, Jan. 20, 1892. See Smith- 
sonian Report, 1874, R. S. Robinson; Peabody Museum, 8th Report, F. W. Putnam. 
The Mammoth cave and other deep caves have yrelded mummies and other remains 
which may have belonged to this antecedent period.—Collins’ History of Kentucky. 

The great auk, Prof. Wyman says, survived until after the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. Pottery is poorly represented; ornamentation is of the rudest kind; the 
shell heaps yielded tew articles of stone; implements of stone are common in Flor- 
ida. A domesticated animal was found ba eteSe. 

1 See Foster’s Cimee maem, p. 265. Lig See American Anti 
ian, Vols Iand VII 4 Geol. Rep. of aa ol. I, PP 15l and 555. 5 See 
Swallow’ pm article, Peabody Museum, 8th rep., and Arch. 0 Mo., 1880. 6 See Sm. Rep. 
1866. C. 6, — and James Mooney’s 9th An. pep. of Eth. _ also Am, 
Anthro., "ToL Ti p. 241. See Am. Ant., Vol. XI{I No. 6., H.S. Halbert. 8 See Paimer 
in Eth. Bu. _ 'An. io. of A. A.,Vol. III, p. 271, in Iowa. 9 See Robinsin’s article, 
Sm. Rep. Day? 3 A A., Vol. ii, P. 4. an Bee Report by James Mooney, 9th An. 
Eth. Bu. P hep. p. Pea, Mu merican Antiquarian, Vol. "II, p. 95. 
i Ibid., Vo VE 4 ror 13 Ibid., Vol. “vit p. P, 4. 14 Ibid., Vol.IIL. 15 Ibid., Kol, 

I, p. 257. 16 Ibid., Vol. XI, J 8. Newberry, p. 165. 
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mines and quarries are found in the mounds. Besides these relics 
we find others which were received by aboriginal trade; obsidian 
knives and arrows (see Figs. 2 and 3) from Idaho; jade axes 
from an unknown source, carved specimens which seem to have 
come from México; shells* and wampum (Figs. 4 to 7) from the 
gult of Mexico; specimens of art which show connection with the 
northwest coast and carved pipes which show familiarity with 
animals and birds from the central provinces. The Mound- 
builders were the chief representatives of the neolithic age, vying 
with the Cliff-dwellers in a grade of civilization, but having a 
much more varied culture than they. Their territory extended 
over more land than any other class of people known to the pre- 
historic age, and their art presents more variety than any other 
class. 

The cuts represent the character of the relics taken from the 
mounds. The pottery vase (Fig. 9) is from a mound in Michi- 
gan and shows the high stage of art reached there. The hoes 
and sickles (Figs, 1o and 
If) are from mounds in 
Tennessee and show the 
agricultural character of 
the people. The banner 
stone and silver orna- 
ment (Figs. 12, 13 and 
14) are from mounds in 
Florida. A. E. Doug- 
lass thinks the silver or- 
nament was modern. We 
place these cuts along- 
side of the elephant pipes 
and other relics to show 
the length of the age 
of the Mound-builders, Some of them were evidently quite 
ancient and others were very modern. 

III. As to the antiquity of the Mound-builders, we may say 
that dates are always difficult to fix. We can not give them 
definitely. We imagine that the Mound-builders were the first 
people who occupied the territory after the close of the glacial 
period, that they followed hard on to the paleolithic people, that 
no other race intervened. This is, however, a matter of conjec- 
ture. Our reasons for holding this are as follows: 1. The 
appearance of the mastodon and mammoth. We contend that 


Fig. 11.—Sickles from Tennessee. 








*W.H. Pratt has described worked shells from Calhoun County, [llinois, also shell 
beads from mounds at Albany (Figs. 4,5 and 6), and wampum from mounds in 
Florida (Fig. 7), which he thinks were used as currency, giviug the idea that wam- 

um existed in the Mound-builders’ time; others think wampum was introduced by 

he white man. The value of the beads was owing more to the work placed upon 
them than to the rarity of the shells. Copper beads found in the mourdsat Daven- 
oe contained the cord upon which they were strung. This would indicate that the 
eads were somewhat recent. 
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these animals and the Mound-builders were contemporaneous. 
The only age which intervened between the glacial period and 
the Mound-builder’s period is to be called the mastodon’s age. 
We are ready to acknowledge that a long time must have elapsed 
between the glacial age and the Mound-builders, but in the ab- 
sence of proof that any other inhabitants occupied the territory 
we ascribe the time or period to the mastodon and mammoth. 
The paleolithic people may indeed have survived the glacial 
period and been also contemporaneous with the mastodon, the 
real age of the mammoth and mastodon covering the whole of 
the paleolithic age and overlapping the Mound-builders, the 
first being the age in which 
tne mastodon was numerous. 
Certain writers have denied 
this, and have argued that so 
long an interval of time elapsed 
between the Mound-builders 
and the close of the glacial age 
that the mastodon disappeared 
altogether, that the buffalo 
was the animal which was 
distinctive of the Mound- 
builder’s age, and the masto- 
don was the animal distinctive 
of the paleolithic age. Their 
arguments are as follows: The 
forests which have spread over 
the northern half of the 
Mound-builders’ territory are 
in places very dense. During 
the glacial period this region 
was covered by a sea of ice, the 
ground must needs settle and be covered with alluvial before the 
forests would grow. The forests could only gradually appear, the 
distribution of seeds and the springing up of the saplings being 
a slow process. Another argument is taken from analogy. In 
Europe the period of the gravel beds was supposed to be the 
same as the glacial period and marked the beginning of the pale- 
olithic age. There were, however, between the gravel beds and 
the age of the barrows three or four different epochs—the cave- 
dwellers, the people of the kitchen middens and the lake-dwellers 
—the progress having been gradual between the periods.* In 





Fig. 12.—Banner Stoue from Florida. 








*Col. Whittlesey speak of three periods: The early drift period which belonged to 
rimitive man; the period of the Mound-builders, whose antipuity is from four to 
ve thousand years, with slight evidence ofan intervening race between the Mound- 
builders ana primitive man; and the period of the red man. The evidence of man 
more ancient than the Mound-builders he finds in the fluviatile deposits, which were 
above the fire beds on the Ohio river, to the depth of twelve or fifteen feet. Thesame 
peg _ by Prof. Putnam.—Article read before the American Association in 
icago, 1868. 
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America the change was more sudden, for the tokens which are 
found in the auriferous gravels are much more advanced than 
any found in the gravel beds of Europe. 
They correspond to the relics of the lake- 
_dwellers and the barrows. The Mound- 
builders’ relics are also much more advanced 
than those of the gravel beds in the same 
territory, and the supposition is that there 
must have been either an intervening period 
in which mound-building was not prac- 
ticed, or that there was an immigration of 
the Mound-kuilders into this territory from 
some other part. We acknowledge that 
there are some facts which favor this sup- 
position or idea that there were inhabitants 
intervening between the rude paleolithic 
people and advanced Mound-builders who 
corresponded -to the people of the kitchen 

: middens and to the early lake-dwellers. 
Fig. 18.—Silver Ornament.* Doccibly we shall find that the fire beds of the 
interior and the kitchen middens of the sea coast were deposited 
during this period, and the divisions of time may be identified by 
these tokens. We maintain that the close of A 
the glacial period was not so sudden as ggg 
some imagine. There may have been a 
littoral class of fishermen who were the 
occupants before the close of this period, 
They followed afterthe ice as it disappeared, 
leaving their shell heaps on the coast and 
their fire beds in the interior. In favor of 
this we may mention the fact that the tooth 
of a polar bear and the bones of the auk, 
both of which are animals that occupy the 
arctic regions and inhabit the ice fields, 
have been found in a shell heap on the 
coast of Maine, thus proving that there 
. were inhabitants when the ice reached as 
far south as that point. The mastodon evi- 
dently:inhabited the country long before the 
glacial period. It survived that period and 
may have existed during the time the land was becoming settled 








Fig. 14.—Silver Ornament. 








*Mr. Geo. F. Kunz has described a gold object resembling a shield, taken from a 
mound in Florida, an ear disc of silver, a triangular silver ornament, a flat bar of 
silver, all taken from mounds in Florida, Mr. Douglas has spoken ol circular plates 
from Halifax river; Col. C. C. Jonesof silver beads, not European, from Etowah val- 
—_ Mr. Douglas thinks that the silver specimens were taken from wrecked vessels 
after the discovery, and refers to a specimen found on an island near Florida, which 
has the marks of modern wormanship upon it. The etchings of the cross orbis 
mundi and the heart may be attributed to the Spanish priests, though the moons on 
the opposite side were native symbols. He says that the four ornaments described 
by Mr. Kunz were associated with European manufacture. See American Antiquar- 
iano, Vol, IX, page 219. 
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and until it was covered with forests and became inhabited by 
wild tribes. During this time the peat beds and the swamps 
were their favorite resorts; many of them became mired in the 
swamps and were attacked by the natives. These natives were 
acquainted with fire, and used rude stone implements—arrows 
and spear heads. As the mastodon retreated northward the 
hunters also migrated and became the denizens of the forests of 
the northern districts. This accounts for the scarcity of images 
of the elephant and mastodon among the southern Mound- 
builders, and for the images of the same animals among the 
northern Mound-builders. 

We have mentioned the find of Dr. Koch of the mastodon in 
the Gasconade swamp of Missouri. This was an important find. 
Dr. Koch says there were remains of fire stones and arrow-heads 
near the bones, showing that the animal had been hunted by the 


te 
Fig. 15.—Nondescript Animal from the Mounds * 


people then living. Dr, Koch made the statement that this 
animal was capable of feeding itself with its fore-teet, after the 
manner of the beaver or otter. This statement was doubted at 
the time, and seemed to cast discredit upon the entire find. It 
now proves very important. In a late number of the Scientific 
American is a description of the Newberg mastodon, in which 
this very peculiarity is noticed.t The writer says: “ The most 
important comparison is in the aspect of the fore-limbs. In the 
elephant the fore-limbs are columnar, as are the hind-limbs. In 
the mastodon there is a decided aspect, more or less, of prehen- 
sile capacity (as it were), that is, the latter have the fore-feet 
approaching the plantigrade in aspect, and were correspondingly 
adapted for pronation. Of course this is slight, but it shows the 
difference in probable habits. The fore-limbs of the mastodon 
with such development, we should expect, would be able to be 
thrown over the low foliage or brush-wood, and a crushing 
effected by the somewhat expanded manus. No such movement 
could be effected by elephas. As much as we naturally compare 





*The animal contained in the cut, with a bill resembling a duck, was found by 
a farmer while plowing over Mound No 8, It is a.natural sandstone concretion 
fastened upon a thin piece of light-brown flint. The eyes are of quartz, fastened on 
with some kind of cement. They give a fierce look to the creature. 

tsee Scientific American, January, 1892, article by Dr. J. B. Holden. 
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the two great creatures, and especially as both have similar nasal 
development, a near view of both together shows many differ- 
ences in form..” 

2. Thesurvival of the mastodon. J.B. Holden says: “In nearly 
every State west of New England portions of this creature have 
been disinterred. And every year there are several found, more 
or less in a state of complete preservation. The circumstance 
of several skeletons having about them evidence of man’s work 
is extremely interesting.* On one account, it brings the date, 
«hough greatly indefinite, to man’s exist- 

ence. We are therefore able to say man 
and mastodon are contemporaneous. We 
have not determined what sort of man 
made those stone arrow-heads which 
struck the life out from the great carcasses 
and lie among their remains. We have 
not a knowledge of what sort of man 
made the charcoal which was found lying 
among the partly burned bones of a 
mastodon, but we do know that some 
man made the arrow-heads. And we 
know also that no other than man is 
capable of making charcoal, or even to 
make fire by which it is formed.” 
Prof. Barton, of the University of Penn- 
‘ sylvania, discovered the bones of a mas- 
todon ata depth of six feet, and in the 
stomach of the animal he feund a mass 
of vegetable matter, composed of leaves 
and branches, among which was a rush, 
now common in Virginia. Winchell says: “The ancient lakelets 
of Michigan enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and 
mammoth, but they are sometimes so near the surface that one 
could believe them to have been buried within 500 years. The 
mastodon found near Tecumseh lay but two feet and a half be- 
neath the surface. The Adrian mastodon was buried about three 
feet. The Newberg (New York) mastodon just beneath the soil 
in a small pool of water.” 


Prof. Samuel Lockwood, of Freehold, New Jersey, has spoken 
of the life range of the mastodon. He has shown that this ani- 
mal was living at a period well up into the recent geologic time. 
It came in with the great extinct fossil-beaver, which it outlived, 
and became contemporary with the modern beaver. It lived to 
be contemporary with the American aboriginal men and probably * 
melted away before the presence of man. Prof. Lockwood dis- 


Fig. 16.—Copper Axe. 





*The two pipes which have been found and which are now in the Davenport Acad- 
emy. may represent the two classes of animals; the one Mastodon Giganteus, the 
Elephas Primigenius, if so, they are all valuable finds. 
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covered a mastodon in a beat bog, near by a fossil-beaver dam, in 
such circumstances as led him to suspect that the mastodon had 
been actually buried by the beavers.* 

Prof. Shaler says: “Almost any swampy bit of ground in 
Ohio or Kentucky contains traces of the mammoth or mastodon. 
The fragments of wood which one finds beneath their bones 
seem to be of the common species of existing trees, and the 
reeds and other swamp-plants which are embedded with their 
remains are apparently the same as those which now spring in 
the soil; They fed upon a vegetation not materially different 
from that now existing in the region.t Prof. Hall says: “Of 
the very recent existence of this animal there seems to be no 
doubt. The marl beds and muck swamps, where these remains 
occur, are the most recent of all superficial accumulations. 


Fig. 17.—EHlephant Pipe, found in a Corn-field. 


Dr. John Collet says that in the summer of 1880 an almost 
complete skeleton of a mastodon was found in Iroquois County, 
Illinois, which goes far to settle definitely that it was a recent 
animal and fed upon the vegetation which prevails to-day. The 
tusks were nine feet long, twenty-two inches in circumference, 
and weighed 175 pounds; the lower jaw was nearly fifteen feet 
long; the teeth weighed four or five pounds; each of the leg 
bones measured five feet and a half, indicating that the animal 
was eleven feet high. On inspecting the remains closely, a mass 
of fibrous matter was found filling the place of the animal’s stom- 
ach, which proved to be a crushed mass of herbs and grasses 
similar to those which still grow in the vicinity. A skeleton 
was found by excavating the canal, embedded in the peat, near 
Covington, Fountain County, Indiana. -When the larger bones 
were split open the marrow was utilized by the bog-cutters to 
grease their boots. Chunks of sperm-like substance occupied 
the place of the ainey fat of the monster.{ 


*See Proceedings A. A. A. A., 31st snecting, Mentresl, 1882, Part Il, p. 265. 
+See Amer. Nat., pp. 605-7. Also, Epoch of pong Mammoth, by J. G. Southall, p. 103 
tSee Geological Report of Indiana, 1880, p. 384 
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These discoveries convince us that the mastodon survived the 
glacial period, and may have been contemporaneous with the 
Mound-builders. 

IV. Were the Mound-builders contemporaneous with the 
mastodon? This is a disputed point, and considerable feeling 
has been raised in the contention. There have been reports of 
the images of the mastodon and mammoth; but the genuineness 
of the finds has been disputed, and is still with some a matter of 
doubt. Were we to discriminate between these, however, accept- 
ing some as genuine, others as doubtful, we might reach a safe 
conclusion. The history of these discoveries is about as follows: 
In 1874. Mr. Jared Warner found upon the bottom-land of the 
Mississippi, near Wyalusing, an effigy which was called an ele- 
phant. He, in company with a number of gentlemen, measured 
and platted it, and sent a drawing of it to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute.* Mr, Warner says: “It has been known here for the last 











SECTION OF MoUND.—A, first grave; B, second grave; a, limestone one foot below 
the surface; 6, human remains, probably Indians; c, ody shell bed; d, lower shell 
bed; e, cavity on north side of grave A; /, position of ta 


Fig. 18.—Section of Mound. 





twenty-five years as the elephant mound.” “The'head is large, 
and the proportion of the whole so symmetrical that the mound 
well deserves the name, The mound was in a shallow valley 
between two sandy ridges, and was only about eight feet above 
high water.” There are many mounds in this section of country 
in the shape of birds, bears, deer and foxes. We would say that 
the effigy of the bear, which is very common here, and which 
was the totem of the clan formerly dwelling here, has exactly 
the same shape as the so-called elephant, but is not so large and 
lacks the proboscis. The projection at the nose called the pro- 
boscis is not really one, but is the result of the washing of the soil. 
It was a mere prolongation of the head, had no curve, did not 
even reach so far as the feet, and can be called a proboscis only 
by a stretch of imagination. There is no evidence whatever 
that it was intended to represent a proboscis. The size of this 
mastodon is as follows: length 135 feet, from hind-feet to back 
sixty feet, from fore-feet to back sixty-six feet, from end of snout 





























*The seport was published in 1875. ‘eee gentlemen who accompanied Mr, Warner 
were Mr, J. C, Urr and Mr. J. C. Scott. 
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to neck or throat thirty-one feet, from end of snout to fore-legs 
thirty-nine feet, between fore-legs and hind-legs fifty-one feet, 
across the body thirty-six feet. These measurements make the 
proboscis and snout combined about the same length as the fore- 
legs; the proboscis alone about half the length of the fore-legs ; 
whereas, had it been a genuine imitation it should have been 
nearly double the length. The writer has visited the effigy two 
or three times, but found it more and more obliterated. No 
other effigy of the elephant could be discovered in the vicinity, 
and no other has since been discovered. Compare Figs. 1 and 17. 


Ssoctas 
Anveler DINE |. 


PLAN OF MounD.—A, first grave; B, second grave; a, cavity on north side ot grave 
A; 0. layer of stones at edge of shell bed; c, loam between the graves; d, skeletons in 
first grave; e, skeletons in second grave; /, position of tablet. 


Fig. 19—Plan of Mound. 


The history of the second discovery is about as follows. In 
the year 1874, the Rev. Mr. Gass was engaged in exploring 
mounds. He came upon a group of mounds situated about a 
mile below the city of Davenport (see map), on the bank of 
the Mississippi river, about 250 feet trom it and from eight to 
twelve feet above low water mark, which consisted of ten or 
twelve mounds. Several of these were excavated, and found to 
contain a large number of relics, such as sea shells, copper axes, 
pipes, hemispheres of copper, arrow heads, pieces of galena, 
pieces of pottery, pieces of mica, stone knives, copper imple- 
ments shaped like a spool, rondells, showing that trepaning had 
been practiced. Many of the axes had been wrapped with coarse 
cloth, which had. been preserved by the copper Fig. 16. The 
pipes were all of Mound-builders’ pattern; some of them were 
carved with effigies of birds and animals. One bird has eyes of 
copper, another has eyes of péarl, showing much delicacy of 
manipulation and skill in carving. These relics excited much 
interest and were put on exhibition before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Detroit, in 1875. About 
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twenty copper pipes were reported at that time, and eleven cop- 
per awls and a large number of bones. They were said to have 
been found at various depths, some of them near skeletons, some 
near altars, some in ashes, though they were all from the same 
group on the Cook farm. The mounds on the Cook farm were 
the most of them stratified. All of them contained bodies and 
ashes; two or three of them contained altars or round heaps of 
stone, but with no relics upon the altars. Mound No. 3 was the 
one in which the tablets were discovered. This was a low mound, 
about three feet high and sixty feet in diameter. It was a double 
mound and contained two graves parallel to each other, three or 
four treet apart, six feet wide and nine or ten teet long. 

In making the excavation of the first grave the party found, 
near the surface, two human skeletons, which were modern In- 
dians, and with them modern relics; such as fire steel, a common 
clay pipe, a number of glass beads, a silver earring. Below these 
was a layer of river shells and a large quantity of ashes, which 






Fig. 20.—Hieroglyphics on Tablets,.* 


extended two feet below the surface, but which rested upon a 
stratum of earth twelve inches in depth, under which was a second 
bed of shells. At the depth of two feet below the second shell 
bed, 5% feet below the summit, three skeletons were discovered, 
lying in a horizontal position at the bottom. With the skeletons 
were five copper axes, all of which had been wrapped in cloth, 
a number of small red stones, arranged in the form of a star, two 
carved stone pipes, several bear’s teeth, two pieces of galena, one 
large broken pot, a lump of yellow ochre, one arrow-head. A 
child’s skeleton was discovered between the two large ones, near 
which was a large number of copper beads. 

The second grave was not opened until the year 1877, about 
two years after the first. Mr. Gass was attended by a party of 
seven men, two of whom were students. They found, near the 
surface, modern relics—a few glass beads and fragments of a 
brass ring; also a layer of shells twelve or fifteen inches thick; 
beneath this a second layer five or six inches thick; beneath the 
second layer a stratum of loose black soil or vegetable mould, 
eighteen or twenty inches thick, and in the mould fragments of 
human bones. At the bottom they discovered the two inscribed 
tablets, lying close together on the hard clay, five and one-half 








*The word T O W N will be recognized in the cut, which represents the charac- 
ters on the left side of the upper arch in their regular order. The first to call atten- 
tion to this word was Dr. Farquharson, the President of this Association, though at 
the time he Soar that the finding the letters was a pure fancy, The word has 
often been noticed in the tablet, and has always worked against its genuineness. It 
has been intimated that the Mormons planted these tablets. The recent find at 
Mendon, Illinois, of a brass plate or ee board of a musical instrument, with 
similar characters, near a house once occupied by Mormons confirms this conjecture. 
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feet below the surface of the mound; both were encircled by a 
single row of lime stones. About two and one-half feet east 
were a copper axe, a few copper beads, fragments of pottery, a 
piece of mica and a number of bones. These were found at a 
subsequent exploration, not at the same time as the tablets. 

The large tablet is twelve inches long, from eight to ten inches 
wide, and was made of dark coal slate. Fig. 22. The smaller 
tablet was about square, seven inches in length, and had holes 
bored in the upper corners, and is called the calendar stone, as 
it contained twelve signs with three concentric circles, though 
the signs do not in the least resemble the Mexican or Maya cal- 
endars. The larger tablet contained a picture on either side, one 
representing a cremation scene, the other a hunting scene. The 
cremation scene “suggests human sacrifices.’ A number of 
bodies are represented as lying upon the back, and the fire is 
burning upon the summit of the mound, while the so-called 
Mound-builders are gathered in a ring around the mound. Above 





Fig. 21.—Characters Duplicated on the Sandstone Tablet. 


the cremation scene is an arch formed by three crescent lines, 
representing the horizon, and in the crescent and above it are 
hieroglyphics, some of which resemble the common figures and 
numbers, and the various letters of the alphabet; there are ninty- 
eight figures, twenty-four in one, twenty in the other, and fifty- 
four above the lines. The peculiar features of this picture 
are these: A rude class of Mound-builders are practicing hu- 
man sacrifice, while the images of the sun and moon are both in 
the sky, one containing a face, the other circles and rays. Above 
these is the arch of the heavens, with Roman numerals and 
Arabic figures scattered through and above it. The figure eight 
is repeated three times, the letter O repeated seven times. With 
these familiar characters are cthers which resemble letters of 
ancient alphabets, either Phoenician or Hebrew, and only a few 
characters such as the natives generally used, 

The hunting scene is the one which is supposed to contain the 
mastodon. In this picture there is a large tree which occupies 
the foreground, beneath the tree are animals, human beings and 
fishes scattered indiscriminately about, a few skeletons of trees 
in the back ground. One of the human figures has a hat on, 
which resembles a modern hat, for it has a rim. “Of the animal 
kingdom thirty individuals are represented, divided as follows, 
viz; Man, eight: bison, four; deer, four; birds, th#ee; hares, 
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three; big horn or Rocky Mountain goat, one; fish, one; prai- 
rie wolf, one; nondescript animals, three. Of these latter one 
defies recognition, but the other two, apparently of the same 
species, are the most interesting figures of the whole group. 
These animals are supposed by different critics to represent the 
moose, tapers or mastodons.” The trunk and tusks are. omitted 
from this animal, and even the shape hardly resembles the ele- 
phant, certainly not enough to prove that the Mound-builders 
were contemporaneous with the mastodon.* 

The third discovery is the one the most relied upon. This 
discovery was also made by the Rev. Mr. Gass, in the spring 
of 1880, several years after the discovery of the tablets. Mr. 
Gass was accompanied by Rev. Mr. Blcomer. A group of ten 
mounds, arranged in irregular rows, was situated along the bluffs 
overlooking the Mississippi bottoms west of Muscatine Slough. 
The first mound opened proved to be a sacrificial or cremation 
mound, situated on the extreme edge of a prominent bluff, having 
ravines on both sides. It was a flat cone, thirty feet in diameter, 
elevation three feet. Near the surface was a layer of hard clay, 
eighteen inches thick; below this a layer of burned red clay, as 
hard‘as brick, one foot thick; under this a bed of ashes, thirteen 
inches deep, In the ashes were found a portion of a carved 
stone pipe, bird form, by Mr. H. Haas; a very small copper axe 
by Mr. Gass; a carved stone pipe, entire, representing an ele- 
phant, which, Mr, Bloomer says, “was first discovered by myself.” 
The other mounds of the group were explored, and contained 
ashes and bones, but no relics, Mr. Gass makes no report of 
finding the elephant pipe, but leaves that to Mr. Bloomer. During 
the same year he discovered, in the mounds in Mercer County, 
Illinois, several Mound-builders’ pipes—one representing a lizard, 
one a turtle, another a snake coiled around an upright cylinder 
and covered with some very thin metallic coating, Mounds on 
the Illinois side, near Moline, and Copper Creek and Pine Creek, 
had previously yielded to Mr. Gass carved stone pipes, one of 
them representing a porcupine, anothera howling wolf. The pipes 
were composed of some dark-colored slate or variety of talc, 
thus showing that the Mound-builders of the region were in the 
habit of imitating the animals which they saw, making effigies 
of them on their pipes. The account of finding this elephant is 
written ina very straightforward manner; nothing about it shows 
any intention to deceive. 








*Another tablet was found by Mr. Charles Harrison in 1878, whois president of the 
society, in mound No. 1l of the some group. In the mound wasa pile of stones two 
and one-half by three feet in size, which might be called an altar, about three feet 
below the surface; the slab fourteen inches square, and beneath the slab was a vault, 
and in the vault was the tablet, with four flint arrows on the tablet; ashell and a 
quartz crystal. The figures on this tablet were a circle which represented the sun, a 
crescent representing the moon, and a human figure astride the circle, colored 
bright ochre red, all of them very rudely drawn. The figure is supposed to represent 
the sun god, The figure eight and other a are upon this tablet. Above 
the hieroglyphics was a bird and an animal, and between them acopperaxe. This 
tablet is as curious as the one discovered by Mr. Gass. 
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The fourth discovery consisted of a carved stone pipe, also in 
the shape of an elephant or mastodon. This pipe was picked up 
in a cornfield by a German farmer named Mare, who gave it away 
and afterwards moved to Kansas, The pipe came into the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Gass, was purchased by the Davenport Academy 
and is now in their museum. Both pipes have the general 
Mound-builder 
shape,—a curved 


base. Both pipes 
eres -4" Sle ge : | PIP 
“yy ae > SS are alike in that 


a Ne Sat bi * fant RS aS \ they represent the 
Ti ANG, HANA ity, Ui) ii ae F animal with a pro- 
lla ein rr He) wins boscis, but with no 
[ee tusks. The reason 

ait Tk Le for this may have 

been that it was 
difficult to carve the 
tusks out of stone; 
if they had been so 
carved they were li- 
able to break. They 
Fig 22. aioe of the Mounds on the Cook Farm. are alike also in 
representing the eye and ear, mouth, tail, legs and feet of the 
animal in avery natural way. The main difference between them 
is that one has the trunk stretched out in front, and the back 
curved upward, and a heavy body, The other represents the 
proboscis curved inward, toward the legs; the back is straight 
and the body slim. Both have the bowl of the pipe between 
the fore-legs, which are brought out in relief from the cylinder 
on the sides of the bow]; the 
hole for smoking is at the 
rear of the animal. Thepipes 
show much more familiarity 
with the mastodon than do 
the effigies. They represent 
the trunk as nearly twice as 
long as the fore-legs. These 
pipes have been discredited by certain writers, especially by Mr. 
W. H. Henshaw, of the Ethnological Bureau, but they have been 
defended by Mr. Charles Putnam, the president of the Davenport 
Academy, and are endorsed by the members of the Academy at 
the present time,* In favor of the genuineness of the pipes, we 











Fig. 23—Altar Containing Sandstone Tablet. 








*The evidence in their tavor ris certainly as reliable as that which has reference to 
the rude stone relics which have been described in Wright’s Ice Age. Several per- 
sons were engaged in exploring and the ral testimony in reference to the find. In the 
case of the stone relics taken from the railroad cut, we have the testimony of onl 
one man who was exploring. Mr. H. T. Cresson’s testimony is taken, whil ein this 
case the testimony of several men seems to be doubted. See “Ice Age,” y F. G. 
vane See Discussion of Mr. H. T. Cresson’s weer: American ntiquarian, 
Vol. XLI, page 184. Discussion over a pipe we Mr. W. H. Henshaw. Report 
of Ethnological Bureau, second ‘annual report, 1880-81. 


Davenport Academy report 
Vol. IV, page 256, article by Chas, E. Putnam, 
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may say that during the same year of the discovery of the ele- F 
phant pipe, the bones and tusks of an elephant were found in ' 
Washington County, la., and were reported in the Proceedings 
of the Davenport Academy. These bones were about six feet 
below the surface, in the black mud sediment and vegetable 
mould. They seem to have been quite a recent deposit, and the 
elephant or mastodon which was buried here may have been the 
very one which was represented in the pipe. 

In this. connection we would speak of the location of the 
S mounds which contain the pipes and the tablets, It is the 
general opinion that those mounds which were erected upon the 
upper terraces were the older, that those upon the lowland were 
the later. Some writers have maintained that the first class were 
erected when the water filled the entire valleys and covered the 
first terrace. If that were the case, then the earlier Mound- 
builders must have been acquainted with the mastodon and other 
animals of that class, This is the opinion of Mr. Colwell in 
reference to the mounds of Minnesota. The mounds built upon 
the lower terrace were attended with hearths and were probably 























Fig. 24.—Bear. Fig. 25.—Moose. Fig. 26—Elk. 


built by the Assiniboines and Dakotas, The mounds on the ter- 
races were built when the flood plain was covered with water and 
the water reached the base of the bluffs.. The writer has discov- 
ered the same fact in connection with the effigy mounds. These 
were universally upon the second terrace. No effigy has been 
found upon the river bench, though the so-called elephant effigy 
was situated in a swale not much higher than the river bench 
and was sometimes reached by the back water which flowed up 
from the flood plain. The mounds situated on the Cook farm, 
from which the three tablets were taken, were but eight feet 
abeve the high water. See Fig. 22. The mound which con- 
tained the elephant pipe was situated upon the bluffs far above 
the plain. This is significant. It may be, however, on the other 
hand, that the mounds on the Cook farm belonged to the same 
age and were built by the same people as those on the bluff, but 
that the mounds on the Illinois side were erected at a much later 
date—a date in which the water had retired and the mastodon had 
disappeared. It may be that the elephant pipe was deposited 
in this mound on the bluff at a time when Muscatine Slough 
and Meredosia Slough were lakes, whose waters flowed near the 
bluffs; also a time when,the mastodon was common. This does 
not quite explain the presence of the tablet, though it might ex- 
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plain the abundance of copper relics and the presence of many 
of the pipes, especially those which represent the common wild 
animals. 

V. Theassociation of the Mound-builders with the buffalo in the 
Mound-builders’ territory is another point which we are to con- 
sider. The buffalo seems to have extended its range beyond 
the Mississippi River. The nomadic savages had a habit of 
setting fire to the prairies. The flame swept into the eastern 
forests, bringing the open prairie into the midst of the Mound- 
builders’ works, and reaching almost to the Ohio and the Alle- 
gheny Rivers. The hunters followed the buffalo to the eastern 
ranges.* This will account for the disappearance of the Mound- 
builders. Still, we are to bear in mind that the earlier Mound- 
builders, those who dwelt 
in the fortified villagesand | 
who were the sun-worship- , Nigh i“ w\: 
ers, were not acquainted {0 WN FY \ 


with the buffalo; at least " or ‘ aw BKK 
elt WS 














they had no buffalo pipes. 
There was, however, a race 
of mound-building Indians 
subsequent to them, who 
were hunters when situated 
in Ohio and were acquaint- 
ed with the buffalo, Our 
proof of this is as follows: 
1. The effigies of the buffalo” 
are found in Wisconsin. This will be seen from reference to the 
cuts. In one of these we have the bear (Fig. 24); the moose 
(Fig. 25); the elk (Fig. 26); the bear and buffalo (Fig. 27), and 
the buffalo alone. Inscriptions of the buffalo are found in the 
picture cave at West Salem.t 2. Shoulder bones of the buffalo, 
according to Squier and Davis, were found in Ohio, but at the 
summit of the mound and associated with modern Indian relics. 
3. The bones of the buffalo, according to Mr. McAdanis, were 
found in the depths of the pyramid mounds not far from Alton, 
Illinois. 4. The bones of the buffalo were found among the ash 
heaps near Madisonville, Ohio. 5. Effigies of the buffalo, ac- 
cording to T. H. Lewis, have been recognized in the standing 
stones of Dakota. 6. Traditions of the buffalo were prevalent 
among the Chickasaws and the Choctaws of the Gulf States. 








“3 Fig. 27—Buffalo and Bear near Prairie du Chien, 





*See History of Our Continent, by N.S. Shaler, p. 159. 
+The standing stones and the bone paths may have been the work of the Dakota 
indians. Mr. McAdams has placed a plaster cast of a buffalo pipe in the museum at 
Springfield, Ill. Itis uncertain whether the cast is of a genuine pipe. If so, it would 

rove that bs ipe-makers with both animals, the mastodon and the b buffalo. See 


iscover astodon Bones, American Antiquarian, Vol. LP; 54. First Discovery 
of = ee bid. Vol. II, p. " sginseriptions in Cave, Ibid., Vol iy P 16 and 122. Bone 
s, ibid., Vol. VIII, p 58, Animals Known, Ibid., ; Vol. IX, pp. 158 and 57. See 


peabibenatts bas bp. 2 168, 217. The following are the tot ities: Beloit, Rock 
lo Lake Blue Mounds, a, Genter Butler’s Quarries, Green Lake County; ‘Buffa- 
lo Lake, Adams County; Prairie du Chien, Crawford County; Madison, Dane Co. 
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Traditions of an animal with an arm extending from the fore- 
shoulder, according to Charlevoix, were prevalent among the 
Indians of Canada. These discoveries and traditions are im- 
portant, for they show that the mastodon and buffalo were con- 
temporaneous with the Mound-builders, though the mastodon 
may have been known to one class and the buffalo to another, 
t It is very uncertain just how early these Mound-builders lived. 
There aresome indications that they were quite ancient. 7. When 
Ferdinand De Soto and his party landed in Florida they were 
surprised by the sight of the horns and head cf a buffalo, an 
animal they had never seen before. This was in the hands of 
the Florida Indians. They afterwards became familiar with the 
buffalo robes or skins used by the Southern Indians. It appears, 
then, that at least 350 years ago the buffalo was known as far 
east as Florida. 8. According to Marquette, the buffalo roamed 
i as far east as the prairies of Illinois in the year 1680, but we can 
; not fix upon the date when the buffalo effigies were erected. 
a Buffalo bones were found at the bottom of the mounds on the 

Great American bottom, 
south of the locality where 
the mastodon pipes were 
discovered. This would in-’ 
dicate that the buffalo and 
mastodon were contempor- 
aneous and that the Mound- 
builders were acquainted 
with both animals, and that 
the Moundbuilders’ age ex- 
tended from the time of the 
mastodon to that of the 
buffalo. 

Fig. 28.—Davenport Tablet.* Notice further that the 
mounds near Davenport are different from any other mounds. 
The writer has explored the mounds scattered along the Mis- 
sissippi River from the state line on the north to Alton on the 
south, and has found several classes of works in this district. 
They are as follows: 1. In the north, the effigies of Wisconsin 
passed over the borders, making one class. 2. Below these 
are the burial mounds at Albany, Moline and Rock Island, which 
were explored by the members of the Davenport Academy. 
These were mainly unstratified, some of which contained relics, 
such as carved pipes, red ochre, lumps of galena, sheets of mica 












































*The group on the Cook farm is the one in which the three tablets containing 
hieroglyphics resembling one another, were found. In this group pillars were dis- 
covered which differ from any other altars erected by the Mound-builders. The 
altar and the tablet may have been age in the mounds by the Mormons or by 
other parties. The inscriptions on them resemble those on the so-called bells or 
tinkling brass plates which were found opposite Hannibal and those on the copper 
: sounding-board found near Mendon. Other stone pillars were found in the mounds 
: ' on the Cook farm, with bodies buried nearthem. Fig. 29, Nos.land4. This compli 
; cates the problem and makes it difficult to explain the presence of the tablets. 
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‘and fragments of pottery. 3. Farther south, near Quincy, the 
Mound-builders buried their dead without depositing relics. The 
mounds were not stratified; neither do they contain relics. 4. The 
fourth class is that which has been very frequently described, 
consisting of the pyramids, of which Cahokia is a good speci- 
men, 5. The fifth class is’ that marked by the stone graves. 
These extend from the mouth of the Illinois River to the state 
line at Cairo. What is remarkable about the Illinois mounds is 
that in every locality there seems to have been a large number 
of tribes, some of which were earlier and some later. 

The relics which are in the Davenport Academy are for the 


most part from the Iowa side, fF loa 
and are unlike the majority Ee | | Lae a 
Kah ery 











of those from the Illinois side, ye 
though there are localities in 

Illinois where similar relics 
are discovered. The contrast 
between the mounds at Dav- 
enport and others is seen in 
the cut Fig. 29 The lower 
part represents a mound in 
Illinois, the upper a mound 
in Iowa. These mounds are 
stratified, have layers of stones 
at intervals, the altars are pil 
lars or piles of stones and 
have the bodies by the side. 
No such altars are found in 
any other mounds. The sym- 
bolism, however. is similar to 
that found in Ohio. It was 
the symbolism of the sun- 
worshipers, as it contained 
the crescent and circle. Fig. 
29,No.9. Itmay be thatthe |&é a 
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Davenport Mound-builders Fig. 29.—Stratified Mounds near Davenport. 
should be classed with the sun-worshipers of Ohio, that the 
pipe-makers of this region were the same people as the pipe- 
makers of that State, and were older than any other Mound- 
builders. 


VI. The condition of the mounds is the chief evidence of the 
antiquity of the Mound-builders. It was noticed by Squier and 
Davis that many of the earth-works when first discovered were 
dilapidated, especially those upon the summits of the hills and 
the banks of the rivers. The streams had encroached upon the 
terraces and had broken down the walls of the villages. In one 
case, the crossings of Paint Creek, the stream had overflowed 
the terrace and made a passage-way through a village enclosure, 
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leaving part of the wall upon one side and part onthe other. In* 
another case the large circle had been encroached upon, and the 
terrace near which, at one time, was the bed of Paint Creek was 
broken down, leaving the wall of the enclosure; but the creek 
now runs more than a mile away. See Fig. 30. The same is 
true of the circle upon the North Fork. See Fig. 31. The en- 
closure near Dayton also illustrates this. This was situated in 
the valley of the Miami on land which is even now at times over- 
flowed. It was overlooked by the great mound at Miamisburg 
and had evidently been occupied. Some maintain that the 
works had never been finished, but their condition is owing to 
the wear of the stream. The works at Portsmouth had suffered 
the same destruction. The Scioto had changed its channel, had 
encroached upon the eastern terrace and had destroyed a portion 
of the covered way. At 
Piketon the stream had 
withdrawn from the ter- 
race and had left an old 
channel, with ponds full 
of water, near the foot of 
the covered way, but is 
now flowing in a new 
channel half a mile from 
the covered way. The 
graded way which ended 
with the terrace was ten 
hundred and fifty feet 
long, two hundred and 
fifteen feet wide. It may have been used as a canoe landing 
or levee, for the village was on the summit of the terrace; but 
the village is gone and many of the works have disappeared. 
The covered way at Hopeton also ends with the terrace. “The 
walls are nearly a half mile long, and 150 feet apart. They ter- 
minate at the edge of the terrace, at the foot of which it is evi- 
dent the river once had its course, but between which and the 
present bed of the stream a broad and fertile bottom now inter- 
venes.” This covered way may have been designed as a passage- 
way to Monnd City on the opposite side of the Scioto. The 
graded way at Marietta ends with the terrace, but there is now 
an interval of 700 feet between the end of the way and the river 
bank. These changes indicate great antiquity in the works of 
Southern Ohio. The same is true of the southern works. There 
are old river beds near the pyramids, according to Prof. Eugene 
Smith, State Geologist. The same is true of the mounds at 
Mason’s plantation. The Savannah River has encroached upon 
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Fig. 30.—Circle and Square near Chillicothe.* 








*This is situated on the Scioto River, one mile south of Chillicothe. A portion 
of the square has been spoiled by the invasion of the river. The large circle has 
also been encroached upon. The low bottom at the base of the terrace was evident- 
ly at one time the bed of Paint Creek, but has since changed its channel. 
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the largest tumulus and “performed what it would have taken 
long days to accomplish.” The layer of charcoal, ashes, shells, 
fragments of pottery and bones, can be traced along the water 
front of the mounds, showing its construction. These are two 
feet below the surface; the superincumbent seems to have been 
heaped upon it to the height of thirty-seven feet above the plain 
and forty-seven feet above the water line. 

The age of the trees growing upon the earth-works is to be 
noticed here, The forts of Southern Ohio when discovered were 
generally covered with forests, and trees of large size were found 
upon the very summits of the walls. Some of them when cut 
down showed four or five hundred rings, thus indicating that at 
least five hundred years had elapsed since the fort had been 
abandoned. Such was the case with the old fort at Newark. Mr, 
Isaac Smucker says the 
trees were growing upon 
its banks all aronnd the 
circle, some of them ten 
feet in circumference. In 
1815 a tree was cut down 
which showed that it had 
attained the age of 550 
years. Squier and Davis 
speak of the fort in High- 
land County. They say |. 
that “the area was cov- sence 
ered with a heavy prim- "ster: ’ 
itive forest of gigantic Fig. $1 —Circle and Square near Chillicothe.* 
trees. An oak stood on 
the wall, now fallen and much decayed, which measured 23 feet 
in circumference. All around are scattered the trunks of im- 
mense trees in every stage of decay. The entire fort presented 
the appearance ot the greatest antiquity.” 

It is remarkable that no buffalo pipes have so far been found 
in the mounds, though elephant pipes have been, as we have seen. 
We imagine that the pipe-makers were earlier than the effigy- 
builders, for the pipes are found in the lowest strata of the 
mounds and are seldom found upon the surface, while the buffalo 
bones are often found near the summits of the mounds and were 
very common upon the surface. Paths were made of the shoulder 








*This work is situated on the left bank of the north fork of Paint Creek, 10 miles 
from Chillicothe. A portion of the large circle has been encroached upon and de- 
stroyed by the creek, which has since receeded something over a fifth of a mile. 
There was rormerly Shawnee town near this work. Indian graves are marked on 
the plan. From these relics have been taken—gun-barrels, copper kettles, silver 
cross and brooches, and many other ornaments which the Indians were accustomed 
to bury with the dead. Theancient works at Seal Township, at Cedar Banks and at 
——_ nks have also been encroached upon by the river. See section map of 12 
miles of the Scioto Valley. The works at Seal Township illustiates the same fact. 
The works are destroyed by the wasting of the bank. The river now runs at a dis- 
tance Its ancient bed is distinctly to be seen at the base of the terrace. 

*See “Ancient Monuments,” p. 14. 
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bones of buffalos in Dakota. Agricultural tools made from the 
bones of the buffalo were found in Ohio. These facts show that 
the range of the buffalo was formerly farther east. The indica- 
tions are that the mastodon was known to the earlier Mound- 
builders and the buffalo to the later, and that the Mound-builders’ 
age extended from the time of the mastodon to the time of the 
buffalo, and was prolonged through many centuries. 

The mounds of habitation are found in the north and south- 
east part of Vincennes. The north mound has a height of 36 
feet, a circumference of 847 feet, and is attended by another 25 
feet high and 40 feet in circumference. Prof. Collett speaks of 
one mound which he calls a temple mound, and says that the 
temple hadtwo stories. In other words, it was a terraced mound. 
We have elsewhere expressed the opinion that this group at 
Vincennes, as well as that near Evansville, belongs to the same 
class with the Cahokia mounds and may well be called terraced 
pyramids or terraced platform mounds, They constitute temple 
mounds of a peculiar type. They are generally grouped in such 
a way that the terraced mound is inthe center. These pyra- 
mid mounds were evidently devoted to sun worship, though it is 
uncertain whether their summits were occupied by temples or 
by houses of the chiefs. If we take the descriptions piven by 
the early explorers, we should say that the terraced pyramids 
were perhaps the residences of the chiefs and that they were 
guarded by warriors who were stattoned upon the terraces, the 
conical mounds in the vicinity being the place where the temple 
was located. This, however, takes us into a new field. A de- 
scription of the pyramids has been given elsewhere. We only 
refer to them here as embodying another type of sun worship, 
belonging to another class of religious structures. 


The contents of the mounds are instructive on this point. The 
mounds were evidently built at different times and by different 
classes of people; many of them contained in the stratification 
the records of different periods. This was especially the case 
with the burial mounds. There are many burial mounds which 
have bodies at different depths; some of the bodies having been 
deposited by later tribes and some by earlier. Those at the bot- 
tom of the mounds are generally badly decayed and show signs 
of age. We find an illustration among the burial mounds. The 
pyramid at Beardstown, Illinois, is to be noticed. This seems to 
have been a very old structure, but was occupied at recent date. 
It was 30 feet high, 150 feet in diameter, and stood immediately 
upon the bank of the river on land which was surrounded by a 
slough and which was in reality an island. This island, on ac- 
count of its favorable position, had been for centuries a camping 
ground of the aborigines. It was excavated by the city author- 
ities and found to contain upon its summit shallow graves with 
skeletons of recent Indians, buried with implements of iron and 
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stone and ornaments of glass and brass. A little deeper remains 
of Europeans, perhaps followers of La Salle and Tonty; a silver 
cross was grasped by the skeleton hand and Venetian beads en- 
circled the skeleton waist of a tormer missionary, a desciple of 
Layola, who had probably made his grave in this distant wilder- 
ness. These were intrusive burials. At the botton of this mound, 
on the original sand surface, there was found a series of stone 
graves or crypts, formed by planting flat stones in the sand and 
covering them with other flat stones. These tombs of rude cysts 
were empty. So great was the lapse of time that the bodies had 
entirely decayed, not a vestige remained. The mound when fin- 
ished formed an elevated platform, from whose summit was an 
uninterrupted view of the distant bluffs on both sides of the river 
for two or three miles above and below. A nest of broad horn 
stone discs was discovered buried in the sand a short distance 
above this mound. The nest was composed of five layers of 
flints, about 1000 in all. They were embedded in the bank of 
the river, but above the reach of the highest water, four feet be- 
low the surface. They had been placed in an ovoid heap or 
altar, overlapped each other, as shingles on a roof. The length 
of the ovoid was six feet and the width four feet. The relics 
had an average length of six inches, width four inches; the shape 
was an ovoid also. They were discolored with a concretion 
which showed undisturbed repose in the clay, enveloped for a 
great period of time. It is supposed that they were originally 
brought from Flint Ridge. They resembled the flint discs found 
in the Clark’s works of Ohio; similar nests have been found 
near St. Louis, Cassville, on the Llinois river; several places on 
the Scioto river, The most rational theory in reference to the 
discs, is that they were deposited in obedience to a superstition 
or religious idea, which was perhaps related to a water cult. Dr. 
Snyder mentions a deposit of 3500, near Fredericksville, in 
Schuyler County, also on the Illinois river. Dr. Charles Rau 
described a deposit of horn stone discs, circular in shape, near 
Kaskaskia river, and another deposit of agricultural flint imple- 
ments near East St. Louis. W.K. Morehead mentions a de- 
posit of 7300 discs discovered in a mound near Clark’s works 
in Ohio. These discs seem to connect the Mound-builders of 
the Illinois river with those of the Scioto, and convey the idea 
that the pyramids and the sacred enclosures were built at the 
same time. 

Another mound of this class was found at Mitchell’s Station, 
on the Chicago and Alton Railroad, The mound was 300 feet 
long and 30 or 40 feet high, and contained near the base of it a 
skeleton in a wrapping of matting, a large number of copper im- 
plements and ornaments, and a portion of the head of a buffalo. 

It is to be noticed here that the pottery of this region resem- 
bles that found in West Tennessee and in Southeastern Missouri 
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—a pottery mady of very fine material and very highly glazed. 
The animals imitated by the pottery are very much the same, but 
the pottery pipes and portrait vases are lacking. There are 
many human skeletons lying underneath the soil in the vicinity 
of these platform mounds. In some places layers of them to 
the depth of eight or nine feet are found. Relic-hunters also 
find many burials along the sides of the bluffs. Large quantities 
of agricultural tools are taken out frem these burial places. These 
cemeteries on the bottom lands and on the bluffs indicate that 
there was an extensive population for a long period of time. We 
classify the works and relics with those of the Southern Mound- 
builders, and imagine that they were older than the Northern 
Mound-builders. 


We here refer to the mounds of Kentucky. Sidney Lyons, in 
speaking of the mounds opposite the mouth of the Wabash, says 
that they contain three different kinds of burials: 1. Those 
without works of art near the summit. 2. Those with works of 
art, the bodies having been laid on the surface. 3. Deep excava- 
tions containing badly preserved bones. One mound contained 
different burials, the urn burial in the middle. With the urns 
were deposited parcels of paint and iron ore. Another mound 
contained several copper awls and iron ore; another mound con- 
tained the following relics: several copper awls, five inches long, 
a disc of copper covered with woven fabric, three circular stones 
with the margin groved like a pulley, with five small perforations 
in the margin; in another mound was a layer of clay, beneath 
the clay a pavement of limestone. The burials above the clay 
were peculiar: the bodies were placed in circles, lying on the left 
side, heads inward; the burials below the pavement six feet be- 
low the clay; but no relics or works of art were connected with 
the deep burials. Some of the bodies were covered with slabs 
of stone, set slanting like a roof, but those below the pavement 
were merely covered with sandy soil. Another was to dig a deep 
vault in the form of a circle, placing the bodies against the side 
of the wall, in a sitting posture, faces inward. These different 
burials show that there was a succession of races in this region, 
some of them quite modern, others very early. 


Mr. Lyons seems to have come upon burial mounds in which 
there were successions of races buried, three or four different peri- 
ods of time being represented, The relics and bones in the deep 
burials were generally decayed. The relics in the middle series 
were of primitive kind and seemed to have been made by an un- 
warlike people. There were extensive cemeteries in Tennessee 
and Missouri, and grand depositories of bones in the caves of 
Kentucky and Ohio. These cemeteries and cssuaries may have 
been earlier or later than the regular Mound-builders; they at 
least show that there was a succession of races and that all parts 
of the country were occupied fora longtime. In reference to 
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these caves and cemeteries we have the testimony of Dr. Joseph. 
Jones. A human body was found in 1815 in one of the lime- 
stone caverns of Kentucky, covered with deer skin, cloth, fin- 
shed with feathers, resembling the feather cloaks of the north- 
west coast, and a wrapping of cloth made of twine doubled and 
twisted, showing that it was comparatively modern. In acop- 
peras cave in West Tennessee bodies were found, which had been 
placed in baskets wrapped in doe skin, mats made from the bark 
of a tree and feathers; and a texture which resembled the coffee 
sacking, The hair was still remaining upon the heads. 

VII. We now come to the question of the relation of the 
Mound-builders to the modern Indians. There has been a great 
difference of opinion on this subject, but it would seem as if 
archeologists were coming nearer to one another, and agreeing 
that the Indians at one time built mounds, but most of them 
acknowledging that there was a difference between the two 
classes. Here we would refer to the fact as to the succession of 
races. The works on the North Fork of Paint Creek, on the 
Hopewell farm, illustrate this. Here is a group of mounds, 
which has been explored by Warren K. Moorehead, under the 
auspices of the World’s Fair. Some remarkable relics have been 
taken out. One mound was very large, 500 feet long, 190 feet 
broad, 24 feet high. Near the top of this mound were stone 
effigies, resembling those in Dakota. At the bottom of the 
mound were a number of skeletons, lying upon the base line. 
The ground had been burned hard, and the earth above this was 
interstratified with sand and gravel. The skeletons were found 
in dome-shaped cavities, four or five feet in height. One skeleton 
was called the king; there were wooden horns at his head, in 
imitation of antlers; thin sheets of copper covered the wood. 
The horns were attached to a helmet-shaped head-dress or mask, 
which reached from the upper jaw to the occupit ot the skull. 
Pearl beads, shell beads, bear teeth, bear and eagle claws, copper 
spools, copper discs, covered the chest and abdomen. A large 
platform pipe, an agate spear-head, four copper plates, canes 
from the south covered with copper were at the sides and back. 

In the same mound were several skeletons, covered with a 
large quantity of copper, and adorned with most intricate and 
beautiful designs. These are classified into anklets, bracelets 
and wristlets, and ornaments for various parts of the body. The 
bracelets were solid throughout, and formed by bendidg a 
tapering bar of copper into a circle. There were four circular 
discs, joined in pairs by a thick stem of copper, and four other 
discs, joined by pivots, and richly ornamented with repousse 
work, There were thin plates, cut in the form of fishes; others 
into diamond forms, with geometrical figures inside the rings. 
Most curious of the whole collection are two pieces of copper 
representing the Suastika,—the only one that has been found 
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horth of the Ohio River. Beside these, was a flat piece of copper 
that had thin pieces of cane inside, evidently intended to be worn 
on the wrist as a protection from the bow. Many of the pieces 
have attached to them a curious texture, resembling matting, made 
out of wood fibre; while several were plated with silver, gold 
and meteoric iron. One piece was evidently a cap for the crown 
of the head, and had an aperture through which the scalp-lock 
could protrude, or to which feathers could be attached. There 
were also with them pieces representing birds and animals, and 
others, curiously pronged, which were evidently used for combs. 
The five skeletons were also fonnd lying side by side,—two of 
which were covered with a floreing of copper, six by eight feet. 
The copper had been worked into many forms. There were 
sixty-six copper belts, ranging in size from one and one half 
inches to twenty-two and one half inches in length, A large 
thick copper ax weighed forty-one pounds. This exceeds any 
specimen ever found in the United States. There were traces of 
gold on it. The cutting edge is seven inches broad and is very 
sharp. A number of smaller copper axes attended this. Thirty 
copper plates, with Mound-builders’ cloth on them, overlapped 
the axes. The average size of the plate was ten by six inches. 
A great copper eagle, twenty inches in diameter, wings out- 
spread, beak open, tail and wing feathers neatly stamped upon 
the copper surface, etc., covered the knees of one of the skele- 
tons. This is one of the most artistic designs ever found in 
copper. 

Remains of a copper stool, about a foot in length and several 
inches in height, lay near one of the skeletons. The stool was 
made out of wood, and has been covered with sheet copper. 

Here, then, we have the Mound-builders in their rudeness, 
and, at the same time, we have certain barbaric magnificence 
that might be compared to that of the early in habitants of Great 
Britain.—the symbols of sun-worship wrought into copper and 
placed upon the bodies. We have no doubt that the persons 
who were buried here, and who carried such massive axes and 
wore such heavy helmets and elaborate coats of mail, were sun- 
worshipers. We should not hesitate to say that they would 
be ready as warriors to sacrifice the prisoners that were taken 
captive in war, as victims to the sun, The find confirms the 
theories which we have advanced; there is nothing contra- 
dictory in the evidence furnished. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


By J. P. MacLean, 


SECOND PAPER.—THE SAGAS. 


It appears that Iceland had long been inhabited by a small 
colony of Irish monks, representing the Culdee form of the 
Christian religion. About 874 A. D.a stream of emigration set 
in, composed of Scandinavians, which continued for a period of 
sixty years, during which time some four thousand homesteads 
were established around the habitable fringe along the great 
bays and firths. The first authentic successful settlement was 
made under Ingolf, a Norwegian, who, after a truitless attempt 
on the south coast in 870, established himself at Reikiavik in 
874. This tide of emigration was caused by the changes intro- 
duced in Norway by Harald Haarfager, for such people as 
could not endure them left for other countries, particularly to 
the habitable coast districts of Iceland. In the immigrations 
into Iceland three distinct streams are traced. The first was 
that of four noblemen from Norway—lIngolf, Ketil- Heng, 
Skalla-Grim, and Thorolf, who, with their dependents, settled 
in the southwest from 870 to 890. .The second was that of 
Aud, widow of Olaf the White, king of Dublin, who came 
from the Western Islands of Scotland, tollowed by a number of 
her kinsmen, many, like herself, being Christians, and settled 
the best land in the west, northwest and north, and there founded 
tamilies that long swayed its destinies, which occurred between 
890 and goo. The third was a tew more newcomers direct 
from Norway, which took place between goo and 930. These 
completed the settlement of the south, northeast and southeast. 
In 1100 the population numbered about 50,000 souls, quite a 
proportion of which was of Irish blood. The government at 
first, in the times of paganism, was hierarchic and aristocratic. 
Christianity was not formally introduced until the year 1002, or 
about one hundred and twenty-eight years after the first settle- 
ment and not even then without much opposition. Schools 
were then founded, and two bishoprics in Holar and Skalholt. 
Old Icelandic possesses only forty runic monuments, all of them 
practically worthless from a philological point ot view, the oldest 
of which is an inscription on a church door, dating no farther 
back than the thirteenth century, and therefore later than some 
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of the manuscripts. Hence one author was moved to declare, 
“There are no runic inscriptions in Iceland.”* 

The most flourishing period of their literature and commerce 
was from the middle of the twelfth to the close of the thirteenth 
century, when, on account of domestic broils, Haco V. ot Nor- 
way, in 1262, succeeded in reducing the whole island under his 
sway. From this time a declension began, which was not 
arrested until the outbreak of the Reformation, when the influ- 
ence of the latter was felt in Iceland as early as 1540, but not 
established until 1551. Unfortunately its necessary complement 
—a social and political revolution—never came to Iceland. 

Notwithstanding its boasted literature, Iceland has never pro- 
duced a poet of the highest order. This has been accounted 
for on the assumption that their energy was lavished upon the 
saga, a prose epic. Their poems lack the qualities of high 
imagination, deep pathos, fresh love of nature, passionate 
ie dramatic power and noble simplicity of language, so character- 
, istic ot the Western Isles of Scotland. 

The saga represents the real strength and power of Icelandic 
literature, some thirty-five or forty of which still remain, none 
of them dating earlier than the twelfth century. 

The father of Icelandic history was Ari Frode, and nearly all 
that is now known of the heathen commonwealth may be traced 
to him. He secured and put in order the fragmentary tradi- 
tions that had begun to die out. He fixed the style in which 
bs Icelandic history: should be composed. Some of his writings 
e have entirely disappeared, and those that remain are only pre- 
. served in the writings of later compilers. Ari was born in 1066 
and died in the year 1148. ‘The most eminent of Icelandic his- 
torians, and the most prominent man that country ever produced, 
was Snorri Sturlasson, born in 1178. Having married Herdis, a 
daughter of a rich priest living at Borg, he thereby laid the 
foundation of a large fortune. His methods of acquiring wealth 
are more than hinted at as not being legal. The promises he 
had made in Norway he did not trouble himself about fulfilling. 
He quarreled with his brother, his son, his nephew, his son-in- 
law, and his wife, and was continually ina broil. He wanted to 
marry Solveig, and promised to increase her wealth. He mar- 
ried, in 1224, Halveig, a widow, although his wife was still 
living. By the Thing he was appointed an expounder of the 
laws of Iceland, but disregarded the same laws when they 
affected himself. His quarrels and feuds affected the greater part 
of Iceland, and in 1232 broke out into civil war. This continued 
until about 1259, when his sons-in-law sent back his daughters, 
the cause of their quarrel being that their marriage portions 
were not paid. He was driven out of the country by his brother 
Sighvat, but returned in 1239. He quarreled with the sons of 











































*Vicary’s “Saga Times,” p. 163. 
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his wife Halveig about their mother’s property. On the night 
of September 22d, 1241, he was assassinated by Gissur Thor- 
valdsson, accompanied by seventy men, all of whom had sworn 
to kill Snorri Sturlasson, his own friends and kinsmen being the 
murderers. In this atmosphere of strife he found time to write 
his history and traditions. The prominent features of his char- 
acter were cunning, ambition and avarice, combined with want 
of courage and aversion to effort. 

The first sagas were written down on separate scrolls in the 
generation succeeding that of Ari, or from about 1140 to 1220. 
Then they passed through different phases, edited and com- 
pounded from 1220 to 1260. After this they were padded and 
amplified (from 1260 to 1300), and during the fourteenth cen- 
tury were collected in large manuscripts. The sagas grew up 
in the milder days that immediately succeeded the change of 
faith, when the deeds of the principal families were still cher- 
ished, and their exploits narrated by the firesides during the 
long winters. At all feasts and gatherings there were those 
particularly adapted to the reciting ot the occurrences of the 
past, and who wove their recitations into such a form as would 
most readily appeal to the imagination. Each reciter impro- 
vised his own comments and injected such statements as best 
suited his imagination.. The artistic features of the story were 
carefully elaborated and the appropriate finishing touches sup- 
plied. The Irish characteristics greatly predominated in the 
sagas of the west. The best compositions belong to the west, 
and the name of nearly every classic writer belongs there—or 
in the place where there is the greatest admixture of Irish blood. 
But in all the Icelandic sagas there is the same keen grasp of 
character, the love of action, and that intense delight in blood, 
which almost assumes the garb of religious passion. The ro- 
mancing spirit of the south had entered distant Iceland, and the 
fireside stories became impregnated more or less by its influ- 
ence. Horn has very justly observed that “some of the sagas 
were doubtless originally based on facts, but the telling and re- 
telling have changed them into pure myths.”* 

In speaking of “dreams of the Sagas,” Vicary remarks: “The 
sagas are often so full of periphrase, and the figurative meaning 
so dark, and taken at so great a distance from its original sense 
that more thought must have been suggested to the mind than 
the skald had conceived. This, no doubt, led the imaginations 
of people in the saga time to dwell on the nature and import- 
ance of dreams, with the result that we have the stories, if not 
the histories, of the dreams of persons who lived eight or ten 
centuries since. Their strong points are that they are graphic 
and with decided color. ‘ The real criticism is 
that the period of the sagas is short relatively, and, however 





*Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History,’”’ Vol. I, p. 88. 
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wonderful for the time, their narration is more poetical than 
accurate; while, in comparison, the experience of common sense 
is long.”* 

The sagas delight more or less in the improbable. The 
Ynglinga saga contains a description of King Jorund’s custom 
of harrying the coasts of his neighbors. His son On pursued 
the same occupation. At the age of sixty the latter sacrificed 
his eldest son to Odin, who therefore extended his lease of lite 
for another sixty years. He therefore sacrificed other sons, and 
for each son was granted ten more years of life, until he reached 
two hundred years, and would have offered up his remaining 
son had not his subjects interfered. 

Accounts are also given of the Berserk (supposed to mean 
“bare-shirt,” and called in Icelandic Ulfrhedin, or wolf-skin); a 
class of men who fought without armor, and wearing only a 
shirt of skins, or at timesnaked. They were of unusual physi- 
cal development and savagery, and were liable to a state of ex- 
citement in which they displayed superhuman strength, and 
they spared neither friend nor foe. They could swallow fire, 
go through it naked and fling their bodies on the edges of weap- 
ons without injury. They would perform prodigies of valor, 
would roar and Lowl like savage beasts, were the pests of 
society, but were occasionally useful for deeds of blood. In the 
Kristnisaga, that narrates the introduction ot Christianity into 
Iceland, it is stated that there were two Berszerks, who were 
brothers, and who were unusually savage; would howl like 
wolves, run with bare feet through the fire, and pretended that 
swords could not cut them. Bishop Fredrik, who had come to 
Iceland trom North Germany, was a very holy and sensible 
man. He blessed the fire and the sword, with the result that 
the Beerszerks were burnt like other people; and when they fell 
upon the points of the swords, to their surprise, they were killed 
like other people under similar circumstances. It is also related 
that King Olav sent Tangbrand from Norway to Iceland to 
extend Christianity in the latter country. He was challenged 
to a duel by a fierce Berszerk, who made the usual boast that 
he could pass harmless through fire and no sword could pierce 
his skin. Tangbrand suggested that he make his word good. 
The Berserk fell on his sword, and to the astonishment of all 
it penetrated him and he died in consequence. This was owing 
tothe fact that Tangbrand had made a cross on the sword, which 
interfered with the protection afforded by the devil. 

It was taught that after an attack of trenzy the superhuman 
spirit left the Bzerszerk’s body, with the result that great ex- 
haustion followed. In the Eyrbyggjasaga, an Icelander named 
Vernund obtained two Berserks of Swedish extraction, one 
called Halle and the other Leikner. They were larger and 


*Saga Times, p. 16, 
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stronger than other men, and when not under the influence were 
tolerably tractable ; but otherwise were dangerous, sparing 
neither friend nor foe, man, woman nor child; would how) like 
beasts, bite their shields, fall upon sharp weapons and eat fire. 
Betore leaving for Iceland, they compelled Vernund to bind 
himself to supply them with everything they asked for, in re- 
turn for their services. They came to Iceland the same year 
that Erik the Red sailed for Goentinnl: Soon after their arrival 
Halle demanded of Vernund to procure him a wife of good 
Icelandic family. Knowing that no respectable woman would 
desire such a husband, Vernund temporized with him, which 
Halle’s impatient nature brooked only for a short time, and 
then gave Vernund sufficient cause to regret that he had brought 
them to Iceland. Knowing his brother Styr had a blood feud 
in which he wanted to take action he contrived to hand over to 
him the two Berszrks, who proved of great service to him. 
Halle made love to Styr’s daughter Asdis, who was a proud, 
strong and manliké woman. She entertained no thought of 
marrying a person of Halle’s type. Styr strongly disapproved 
ot the suit. Halle threatened to carry her off by force, when, 
in order to temporize with him, Styr promised he should marry 
her provided he and Leikner should make a road through the 
lava to Bjérnshavn, and build a fence between the lava and his 
lands, and also make an enclosure inside the lava. This work 
was at once performed by the exercise of unusual strength. 
When it was finished Asdis put on her best dress and met the 
Berserks on their return home, saying nothing to them, but 
simply walked by their side. They were in a state of great 
exhaustion as a consequence of the Berserkegang, or excite- 
ment, having just left them. Styr advised them to have a hot 
bath, which he heated to such a pitch that the Berszrks burst 
the door open, when he speared them as they came out. 

Sorcery and witchcraft are also important features in some of 
the narratives. 

In treating of the sagas the extent of those forged must also 
be considered, and how far those remaining have been tampered 
with. Some of the Icelandic sagas are known to have been 
forged. They appear as early as the thirteenth century. All 
are quite poor, and appear to be wholly apocryphal or else 
worked up on hints given in genuine stories. Some of these 
apocryphal writings have been composed within the present 
century. 

That some of the sagas have been worked over by later 
writers, and others interpolated, there is no room for doubt. As 
an instance of the former the Nialsaga may serve as an illustra- 
tion. In style, contents, legal and historical weight, it is the 
foremost of allsagas. It deals especially with law, and contains 
the pith and the moral of all early Icelandic history. Its hero 
is Nial, a type of the good lawyer, placed in contrast with 
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Mord, a villain, the example of cunning, trickery and wrong- 
doing. A great part of the saga is taken up with the three 
cases and suits of the divorce, the death of Hoskuld. and the 
burning of Nial, given with great minuteness and care. The 
whole story is an ideal saga-plot, and appears to have been 
written by a lawyer, and according to internal evidence it was 
composed about 1250. It has been worked over by a later 
editor about 1300, who has inserted many spurious verses. 

Perhaps no one could be found hardy enough to dispute the 
fact that Peringskiold, in his edition of the Heimskringla, edited 
in 1697, interpolated eight chapters relating to the so-called 
» Vinland voyages, which were afterwards discovered to have 
been taken from Codex Flatoyensis. It was this that Robert- 
son, in his “ History of America,” relied upon as evidence of 
the Norse discovery of America, although he naively remarked, 
it “is a very rude, confused tale.”* In America this has served 
ae more to spread the tale of this purported discovery than any 
. other one source. It thereby gained a foothold in American 
history, and later compilers, for the most part, have received - 
and adopted it without inquiry into the facts; just the same as 
other purported evidences have been added without critical in- 

uiry. 

DeCosta, although affirming that “those who imagine that 
these manuscripts have been tampered with and interpolated 
A show that they have not the faintest conception of the state of 
ee the question,”+ is forced to admit that Smith, in his “Dialogues,”+t 

has suppressed the term “six,” and substituted “by a number of 
days’ sail unknown,” in the “Landnama-bok” where it speaks 
ot Ireland the Great lying opposite of Vinland, six days’ sail 
west of Ireland. 

Such manuscripts as have been preserved might tell a won- 
drous tale of changes and perversions should they fall under the 
eye of an expert, accustomed to detect, with such glosses as 
many an old writing has been subjected to. Until such detec- 
tions have been made it is but just to receive them as they are, 
with such light as circumstances have surrounded them. 

é The sagas need not be solely depended upon to prove that 
the Norsemen were a hardy band of sea-rovers—or pirates, as 
they would have been designated had they lived in more modern 
times. Their roving propensities led them to the discovery of 
Iceland—as above intimated—in the year 850, and Greenland 
was first seen in 876, by Gunnbiorn, who kad been driven out 
to sea by a storm, but a landing was not effected until about 
986, when Erik the Red settled there. This Erik was born in 
Norway, but was banished from that country on account of the 
crime of murder. He retired to Iceland, where he was again 
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outlawed on account of manslaughter. Having heard of the 
land to the. west, he, with some of his followers, embarked for 
that region. 

It required courage to sail in those days from Norway to Ice- “sf 
land, without a compass and in frail boats. Although Iceland 4s. 
is but six hundred miles distant from Norway and five hundred 
miles from the north of Scotland, yet often the voyage required 
months; nevertheless it was frequently undertaken with no 
other motive than that of restlessness. Greenland, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from Iceland, was also reached, as 
is witnessed by the Norse remains still to be observed there. 


The ships used by the Vikings have an especial interest. De- 
scriptions are not only preserved, but their remains have 
been found. Owing to the sea-roving propensities and the 
great desire to pillage other lands, ship-building was regarded 
as an honorable handicraft, and a great amount of time and 


A VIKING SHIP. 


thought were given to the subject. Some of the results must 
be regarded as extraordinary. These vessels had a me bow, 
a clean run att, and the midship section was like a duck’s breast. 
Oars were used as wellas sails. According to the saga ot Olaf 
Tryggvesson, that king had a ship built that was long and 
broad, with huge sails and strongly timbered. It was called 
the Long Serpent, was shaped like a dragon, and had thirty- 
four benches for rowers. The head and arched tail were both 
gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going ships. It 
was declared to have been the best and most costly of any ever 
built in Norway. Knud the Great had a dragon ship, with a 
dragon’s head at the bow, and a dragon’s tail at the stern. In 
the construction of these ancient vessels the rudder was placed 
aft, over the starboard side, and not in a line with the keel, and 
thus did not interfere with the dragon’s tail. In the time of 
Erling Skakke, about 1100, two benches of rowers were intro- 
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duced. The vessels were built a little higher aft than amidships, 
in order to allow the man at the helm to see well forward. In 
a sea-fight the sterns of the ships were lashed together, so that 
no ship could be attacked singly, in consequence of which the 
fighting was hottest forward of the bows. The sides and rig- 
ging were decorated with shields. The sail used was square, 
made of woolen cloth, and often striped with broad rows of 
color. The mast was stepped in the best place for it, and as 
far forward as would admit of the sail doing its work. 

Several years ago two ancient vessels were found in Den- 
mark, embedded in the sand, one of which was seventy-two 
feet long and nine feet wide amidships, and the other forty-two 
feet long, containing two eight-sided spars, twenty-four feet 
long. 

It must be accorded to the Vikings that they pessessed some 
nautical skill, and to some extent could calculate the course of 
the sun and moon, with some knowledge of measuring time by 
the stars. Their methods were necessarily crude, and at times 
must have proved very faulty. As the mariner’s compass was 
unknown in Europe till late in the twelfth century, it could not 
have been used among the Scandinavians until some time later. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN TENNESSEE, 


By G. P. THrustTon. 


Within the past few years a number of discoveries of much 
archzological value have been made within the territory occu- 
pied by the mound-building tribes of American aborigines, The 
systematic explorations made by the agents of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, by Prof. Putnam of the Peabody Museum and his 
assistants, and by others, have contributed a vast fund of new 
information. By comparison of relics and types found in various 
sections we are now able to approximate the truth upon a num- 
ber of subjects relating to the mound tribes, heretofore invelved 
in much confusion. The recent excavations of Warren K. Moore- 
head and his co-workers in Ross County, Ohio, have brought to 
light very interesting objects of copper. Tennessee has also 
added to its list of valuable archzological contributions. 

One of the peculiar burial mounds of this State, in Sumner 
County, not far north of Nashville, was recently caretully ex- 
plored by Mr. W.E. Myer, of Carthage, Tennessee. It contained 
from ninty-five to one hundred graves. About two thirds of 
them were made of stone slabs; the balance were constructed of 
wood or wooden logs. Less pottery was found has usually been 
discovered in similar burial mounds in Middle Tennessee, and 
much of it was broken by the settling of the graves. A number 
of fine copper relics were found, and several engraved shell gor- 
gets or breast ornaments; but the most important object discov- 
ered was a gorget of shell, upon which is engraved the figure of 
an ancient chief or priest of the interesting race of people who 
once held sway in the valley of the Cumberland. 

When, a few years since, two copper plates engraved with 
mythological figures of the human form were discovered in a 
stone grave by Mr, Rogan, one of the agents of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in an ancient mound of the Etowah group, near 
Cartersville, in Northwest Georgia, they at once attracted the 
attention of archzologists. They are remarkable relics. They 
seemed to indicate a culture foreign to the section in which they 
were discovered, and to give evidence of a state of society some- 
what more advanced than was supposed to have existed in pre- 
historic Georgia. It was difficult to realize that the incised 
figures engraved with so much skill, upon these copper plates, 
were typical of the aboriginal culture of that section and of the 
Mississippi Valley. ; 

Indeed, they seemed to offer testimony so directly in conflict 
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with the views of Dr. Cyrus Thomas, of the Ethnological Bureau, 
then in charge of mound explorations, that in his report upon 
them he expressed the opinion that the mound in which they 
were discovered must have been constructed after the time of 
De Soto, and that the copper figures showed indisputable evi- 
dence of having been cut with comparatively modern metallic 
tools.* 


Fig. 1.—Copper Plate, Hiowah Mound, Georgia.+ 


One of these copper plate figures is illustrated. See Fig. 1. 
The designs upon the two plates are very similar, and a single 
illustration is sufficient for our purpose. 

New discoveries are, however, constantly confirming the evi- 
dence of these interesting antiques from the: Georgia mound 
and establishing the fact that they are not modern or exotics, but 





*Fifth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnol » Pp. 105-6. 
tAntiquities of Tennessee, Fig. 242. Fifth Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, Fig. 43. 
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genuine aboriginal relics, typical of the advanced tribes of the 
Mound-builders. In the “Antiquities of Tennessee,” recently 
published, the writer presented a number of illustrations of shell 
gorgets or breast ornaments, and of relics of copper, of undoubted 
genuineness, discovered in Missouri, Tennessee and Illinois, that 
fully confirm the authenticity of the engraved plates from the 
Georgia mound.* 





Fig. 2.—Shell Gorget, Sumner County, Tennessee, 


If further confirmation were needed, the ‘well-preserved shell 
gorgets recently discovered by Mr. Myer in the Sumner County 
burial mound will furnish it. This interesting relic is illustrated 
by Fig. 2 (natural size). The figure is engraved upon the con- 
cave surface of a large piece of conch shell, about four inches in 
diameter. No attempt has been made to present the exact pres- 
ent appearance of the gorget, or the marks of age upon it, but 
the design is well and faithfully copied from the shell. The art 





*Antiquities of Tennessee, Figs. 240, 241, 242, 243, 245. and Plate XVII. Most of the 
iNustrations are reproduced front the Reports of the Bureau of Ethndiogy.” de 
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of the copiest, as shown by the sketch, is in fact scarcely up to 
the standard of the good engraving work done by the aboriginal 
engraver. 

Fortunately, it had been carefully wrapped with three other 
gorgets and placed in the grave, and when discovered all were 
in excellent condition, though showing some of the unmistakable 
evidences of age. Two of them were of the well-known bird- 
head and square-scroll design, and the fourth was of the circle 
or scalloped-rim pattern, both familiar types of the Nashville 
mound district. All were finely engraved. 

As the latter gorget is carved in open work, and is ynique in 
that respect, it is also illustrated. See Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3.—Shell Gorget, Sumner County, Tennessee. 


The shell disc engraved with the human figure is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Mound-builders. It adds 
another good portrait to our small collection of prehisto.ic en- 
gravings. It tells us something of the appearance, dress and 
manners of a lost race, of whose history so little is known. The 
similarity, in several of its details, to the design of the copper 
plate figure illustrated is most striking. 

Observe the peculiar ocnaments upon both heads, the aprons 
or appendages from the waist, the two heads or masks, the two 
implements in the hands, the ear ornaments, the wristlets, the 
garters. The engraved shell figure doubtless represents a chief 
or priest of the stone grave race arrayed in martial attire, holding 
in one hand the head of a victim of war or sacrifice, and. in the 
other a mace of authority. An almost exact duplicate in copper 
of the elaborate ornament fastened to the hair at the back of the 
head was found by Mr. Rogan in the Etowah mound, and is 
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illustrated in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Fig.44. The ancient chieftain represented upon this gorget 
doubtless wore a similar ornament of burnished copper. The 
mace or emblem of authority held in his left hand is not unlike 
some of the large and peculiar flint implements found in Middle 
Tennessee and illustrated in Plate XIV of the “Antiquities of 
Tennessee”. The design of the figure in several particulars also 
resembles the designs upon the gorgets of the Douglass and the 
Potter collections.* The two holes in the rim of the shell were 
for the string or necklace by which it was suspended upon the 
breast. . 


Castalian Springs, in Sumner County, Tennessee, where this 
interesting gorget was discovered, was in ancient times the cen- 
ter of a very large aboriginal population. There are a number 
of extensive earth-works and cemeteries there. The large tablet 
of stone in the collection of the Tennessee Historical Society, 
and upon which “a group of Mound-builders” is fairly well 
engraved, was discovered near these ancient works.f 


In a letter to the writer Mr. Myer, a most reliable gentleman 
and an enthusiastic collector and explorer, reports the following 
facts regarding his discovery: “The burial mound at Castalian 
Springs, in which the gorget was obtained, is 120 feet in diameter 
and 8 feet high. Body No. 34 had broken gorget (broken by me 
in digging) on breast near throat, bead wristlets, and four new 

orgets and nearly a pint of beads were found between the feet. 

he gorgets last mentioned seem to be little, if any, worn, and 
were placed in a pile one on top of the other. Mingled with 
the beads in this pile were fourteen pearls, very well preserved. 
Body of adult, buried with cedar logs an each side, no logs on 
top or ends. Dirt was placed directly on the wrappings of the 
body when first buried. Found near the center of the mound, 
7% feet below present surface of the mound at center. Body 
extended full length, hands at side of body, arms extended full 
length; bead anklets; found June, 1831. Beside my workman, 
Mr. J. S. Angel and several others were present when the grave 
was opened.” 


Mr. Myer also kindly brought to the writer for examination a 
number of other objects discovered in the same mound. He 
found ear ornaments, exactly like those on the engraved figure, 
in a child’s grave. They were placed on each side of the head, 
leaving no doubt of the purpose for which they were used. They 
were not spoon-shaped copper ornaments, such as are sometimes 
found in Ohio and Tennessee, but were made of discs of mica, 
with a smaller disc of shell fastened to the centers, and on the 
center of the shell disc there was a wooden button, covered with 





*Antiquities ot Tennessee, bP. 346-350. 
tAntiquities of Tennessee, te IL. 
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a thin plating of copper. When burnished they must have been 
handsome ornaments, Similar disc ear rings or ornaments can 
be seen upon all the ancient gorgets and plates engraved with 
the human figure. They usually appear in more elaborate forms 
upon the figures cut upon the ancient Central American tablets 
and upon the images and idols from Mexico. 

In the old stone grave cemeteries near Nashville a number of 
circular ear or breast or hair ornaments of wood, well plated with 
copper, have recently been discovered and are now in the writer’s 
collection. They are of excellent wormanship, and the copper 
plating is well preserved upon some: of them. 

In the mound at Castalian Springs Mr. Myer also found a 
coiled serpent of wood, covered with a thin plating of copper. 
It was about three inches high, but unfortunately it crumbled 
into fragments from age. Its form can still be easily recognized. 
The pearls found in grave No. 34 with the fine engraved gorgets 
are beautiful and well shaped. Most of them still show their 
original lustre. They average about a quarter of an inch or 
more in diameter. They have been carefully pierced, and any 
modern belle might be proud to wear such a necklace. 

No one can examine these interesting aboriginal relics with- 
out the conviction that they represent a state of society somewhat 
in advance of that found existing among the Indian tribes of the 
Mississippi Valley at the date of early white settlement. 

The art in the copper plates and fine gorgets, at first view, 
seems to suggest a Mexican or southwestern origin, but no dupli- 
cates of them are found in the picture writings or manuscripts 
of Mexico, The art is evidently of original and independent 
growth, the product of the north, and must be accredited to the 
interesting race of stone grave builders and pottery makers, who 
erected the ancient monuments in Georgia, in Tennessee and in 
Missouri. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY ART. 


By Barr FErRRE.* 


A rather unusual activity has recently been manifested in the 
publishing ot books relating to primitive forms of art or con- 
cerned with questions suggested by early or undeveloped art. 
Prof. Conway’s study of the origin ot art in antiquity is an 
unpretentious bookt+ on an important subject, and which, while 
not being intended as complete at all, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of early art phases, a value that is not lessened 
by its serving as a capital introduction to the popularization of 
the special topic of which it treats. An introductory chapter 
on the “Succession of Ideals” is followed by others on art in 
the stone age, the invention of, bronze, the art of Egypt and of 
Chaldza, and the successors of the Chaldzans, and a sketch of 
the Cats of Egypt, which really bears very little relation to the 
other parts of the book. While there is much to commend in 
the manner in which Prof. Conway handles his subject, he un- 
doubtedly attempts too much in looking for the beginnings of 
art in the art of Egypt. He does not, it is true, expect to find 
it in the historical records, but argues backwards that there 
must have been another people living in some other locality 
from whom the Egyptians learned the art of making bronze, 
and with this absorbed their ideas of art and architecture. With 
this little fault can be found, were it not for the futility of looking 
for art beginnings in Egypt so far as our present knowledge 
extends. The ancient world offers more archaic forms of art 
than are to be found in the valley of the Nile—forms that exhibit 
earlier mental phases than anything Egypt has yet revealed to 
us. This fact would seem to be so obvious that it was scarcely 
needful to write a book to tell us it was so. The author lays 
rather unusual stress on the influence of Chaldza on the history 
of art, finding its origin in, perhaps, the same hypothetical race 
from whom the Egyptians gained their germs of civilization. 
It is quite likely that Chaldzean art did influence later forms more 
than has generally been admitted, but, even more than is the 
case with Egypt, our knowledge is scarcely advanced enough 
to permit any accurate information on this point. The inftuence 
of the Phcenicians in distributing ideas and art forms are under- 





*Mr. Ferre is Editor of the Department of Comparative Art.— EDITOR. 
We 


+Dawn of Artin the Ancient World. By Wm. MartinConway. New York: 1891, 
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rated in about the proportion the Chaldzens are over-rated. Yet 
the book is an interesting one and is well argued, though, as 
might be expected from the subject, given more to theorizing 
than the presentation of matters of fact. 

Mr. Lethaby’s book on architecture and mysticism* is of a 
very different class. The author has undertaken the important 
task of gathering every possible architectural legend of all 
times and races. The subject is a tascinating one, and if prop- 
erly handled would be highly interesting, but the present treat- 
ment is extremely unsatisfactory. It is quite true, as the author 
says, that long practice in any craft or art gives a certain in- 
stinct of insight not possessed by mere outsiders, though never 
so learned, but an architect who views architecture as interpret- 
ing building “not for satisfaction of the simple needs of the 
body, but for the complex ones of the intellect,” or, to quote 
further, “as the pigments are but the vehicle of painting, so is 
building but the vehicle of architecture, which is the thought 
behind form, embodied and realized for the purpose of its man- 
ifestation and transmission,” can not impress one as realizing, 
even in an elementary degree, the true nature and import of the 
art he sets forth to illustrate. This is the more to be regretted 
since a vast quantity of arch tectural legends and myths are 
collected in this volume, which, though limited in size, is really 
a veritable storehouse ot mythical architectural lore. The 
myths are chronicled, rather than explained and properly ar- 
ranged, and the author moves from one stage ot civilization to 
another, from one countrv to another and back again, and then 
forward, in a manner that is both confusing and wearying. A 
book that might be both interesting and valuable is thus rendered 
nearly worthless tor a lack of due arrangement and a want of 
appreciation of what might have been done with the materials 
gathered. Legends referring to certain well-defined groups are 
placed together, but no attempt is made to bring order out of 
chaos, nor, which is perhaps more important, to distinguish be- 
tween those survivals which have long lost their primitive mean- 
ings and acquired fresh ones that have no relation to the former 
forms. In a book of this kind one looks for more than a simple 
chronicle of myth, but demands an attempted explanation and 
co-ordination of tacts, even if unsuccessful. Though the author 
refers to some recent works on comparative mythology, it does 
not seem to have occurred to him that this science might ex- 
= some of the many curious things he has brought together. 

here is a vast amount of information in the book, but undigested 
and in unfit shape. There is unquestionably room tor a good 
book on the subject of architectural myths, but it needs to be 
composed in a very different manner than that Mr. Lethaby has 
employed. 


*Architecture, Mysticism and Myth. By W.R.Lethaby. New York: 1892. 
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Signor Cattaneo’s book,* which treats of what may truly be 
termed the darkest ages of Italy, testifies to much arduous labor 
on the part of its author. He has gathered here the results of 
extended travels in Italy and laborious work among the most 
uninteresting of materials. The period of Italian history fol- 
lowing the invasion of the barbarians, and the consequent col- 
lapse of the Western Empire was not artistic nor was it one in 
which art in any way could flourish. The distractions of war, 
of famine, of fire, the endless tribulations from which Italy has 
suffered for fully fourteen centuries have not dwelt kindly with 
even the rude remains of the earlier epochs, and both th: arch- 
geologist and the artist have found little to reward them in the 
study of the time covered in this book. The author had a 
double task, not only of studying fragmentary remains, but of 
combating received opinions on his period. He has gathered 
much new material, and his researches in some districts have 
been very thorough. He has not failed, at the same time, to 
advance his own views, and on many points differs with Cor- 
dero, Riccio, Hiibsch, Dartein, Salvatico, Garrucci, Mothes and 
Rohault de Fleury, all of whom have treated ot the early his- 
tory of Italian architecture with varying degrees of complete- 
ness and authority. It is true it is sometimes a little hard to 
follow Signor Cattaneo in all his reasoning. His ingenuity 
stops at no difficulty and his arguments that rest upon reasoning 
alone, apart from ascertained and ascertainable facts, are not 
always convincing, but as he aims especially to present a record 
of early Italian art rather than an argumentative or descriptive 
summary, he may be pardoned if in the earnestness of his work 
his inclinations get the better of his judgment in a few cases. 


Signor Cattaneo protests against the early development of 
the Lombard architecture in Italy, and in fact his book is al- 
most wholly an exposition of the Byzantine influences operating 
upon Italian art in this time, Greek and Byzantine workers, 
he claims, were responsible for most of the early work that has 
survived, a fact demonstratable not only by the known records 
of the presence of Byzantine workers in Italy, but by a com- 
parison of Italian remains with those in Greece and Constanti- 
nople. He distinguishes several styles of work which were 
characteristic of different periods. First is the Latin-barbaric 
architecture during the Lombard domination, and under which 
head he catalogues all the remains that can unihesitatingly be 
attributed to the Lombard epoch. Next comes the Byzantine- 
barbaric style, which he terms the second influence of the 
Byzantine art on Italian. Then comes the Italian-Byzantine, 
flourishing from the end of the eighth to the eleventh century, 
in which Italian workers became more prominent than foreign- 
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ers, though still working in the foreign style. In addition to 
these three chief subjects, there are important chapters on 
architecture in Venetia from the commencement of the ninth 
century to the year 976. Under each town the author chroni- 
cles the remains belonging to each epoch, and though the list 
forms rather formidable reading it is only the record of frag- 
ments. Sometimes it is an altar front, perhaps a sarcophagus, 
an ambon, a parapet or piece of balustrade, pieces of ciboria 
or, most likely of all, a capital of acolumn. In this whole period 
of five centuries there are few buildings that date from even the 
later part of it that have survived intact to our day. If the re- 
mains are more numerous than capitals and columns it is not 
apt to be more than some pieces of wall. Many churches of 
this time that were built in the early period were rebuilt in the 
later, a circumstance that has been the cause of much archeologi- 
cal misunderstanding, and it very frequently happened that what 
was thought to be the earlier edifice was a rebuilding. But the 
meagreness of the remains does not render them uninteresting, 
notwithstanding their crudeness and want of thought and skill 
Many of the illustrations are original and are fine studies in the 
development of Christian ornament. It is a misfortune that 
many of the plans of churches have no scale attached. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL-HESY. 


THE LATEST WORK OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 


By THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 





For two years the attention of the officers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has been fixed upon a mound called Tell- 
Hesy, lying about twenty-five miles southwest of Jerusalem. 
This hill rises about sixty feet above a small stream, which has 
been gradually cutting it down on the eastern side and facilitat- 
ing excavation by man. The hill is about two hundred feet 
square, and goes by the name of Tell-Hesy. This name resem- 
bles the ancient name Lachish, which belonged to one of the 
cities—Jebus, Eglon, Garmouth, Lachish and Hebron—which 
combined against Israel and were defeated in the battle of Ajalon: 
Joshua, X. We read that Joshua then went and destroyed these 
cities in turn. 


It was in the hope that the ruins of a city which was in ex- 
istence before Israel took possession of Palestine might be laid 
bare that permission to dig at Tell-Hesy was sought for from the 
Turkish government. After the usual long delay, a firman to 
dig six weeks was granted. The Fund had already secured the 
services of Mr. Flinders Petrie as manager of the work, and he 
went there and awaited the arrival of the Turkish official who 
would inspect the work, in order to confiscate any valuable ob- 
jects which might be found. This official so delayed his little 
journey from Jerusalem that only one week remained after he i 
had arrived. ; 

The results of that week’s work were, however, highly en- 
couraging. With his workman Mr. Petrie uncovered a wail no 
less than twenty-eight feet thick, which reminds us of the saying 
about “cities great and walled up to heaven”. He found an 
immense amount of pottery, which he classified into several 
epochs, coming to the general conclusion that the place had been 
occupied as early as B.C. 1700, and had been rebuilt by the 
Jews and destroyed again, and so on. The early walls had been 
built of bricks which measured 22x12x4 inches, and were dried 
in the sun. In his estimate the hill had risen by the accumula- 
tion of debris about five feet in a century, and the top of the 
mound was about twelve hundred years younger than the bottom 

The most interesting objects were a block found in the entrance 
to the city wall in the side of the doorway and which is entirely 
unique. This volute suggests that the “ horn of the altar” may 
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have been of this character rather than what has generally been 
understood. It is cut in relief upon the face of the stone. The 
square opening at the right is meant for the bolt which secured 
the city gate. 

A second object which led to much study is a bit of pottery with 
an inscription upon it. While all do not agree as to the reading 
there is reason for believing that it means “to your health,” be- 
ing a piece of Amorite courtesy put upon a drinking vessel, 

His first experience with robbers and other troubles was so 
severe that Mr. Petrie determined that it should be his last. Some 
other must therefore be found, and the Fund was so fortunate as 
to engage Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of the president of the Syrian 
College at Beyrout. Under the care of this American the work 
has been carried on under a new firman, and reports appear in 
each issue of the Quarterly Statements which are sent to sub- 
scribers to the Fund. It is too early as yet to determine finally 
about Tell-Hesy, but thorough work will be done there. 
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LIGHT ON ETRUSCAN DARKNESS. 
By Pror. JAMEs D. BuTLER. 


For ages the Etruscan language has been one of the most 
notable philological puzzlers. We read in standard authorities 
of vain attempts to connect it with other linguistic families, as 
the Aryan or Turanian. Again, it is altogether likely, as many 
hold, to be finally recognized, like the Basque, as an isolated, 
unrelated fragment. An Aryan relationship was long maintained 
by scholars of high rank, but, according to the latest views, the 
Etruscan tongue, if related to others at all, belongs to the Ural- 
Altaic linguistic stock, and to the Pinno-Ugric or to the Turko- 
Mongolic division of that sfock. 


We are in the dark regarding the Etruscan language, because 
its extant fragments are so scanty. They have, as thus far dis- 
covered, amounted only to about two hundred lines of brief 
inscriptions. Small chance has there been of a base for founding 
philological theories.. Students could not deduce meanings from 
the wsus lognendi, for few words were found often or in different 
connections. They were in the plight of the founders of the 
light-house on Minot’s ledge, who in a whole year of watching 
saw the rock left bare by the waves and ready for their drills 
during no more than a hundred hours. No opportunity for a 
wrestler’s fair hold, nor even for a burglar’s catch; no kep-hole 
for dynamite, Hence, aside from numerals and proper names, 
the whole list of Etruscan words whose meaning has been ascer- 
tained with tolerable certainty aggregates no more than forty- 
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one. But the unexpected happens. Light, so long sou ght 
vainly in Etruria, now seems dawning from Egypt, a land we 
associate with darkness rather than with light. 

For the last century all museums in Chrisendom have been 
despoiling Egypt and gathering its relics into their own bosoms. 
In this way an Austrian provincial town—Agram, 160 south of 
Vienna—enriched its museum with Egyptian antiquities as early 
as the year 1849. While stripping off the bandages which 
shrouded a mummy it was noticed that they were covered with 
peculiar characters, They were not Greek nor Coptic, and ex- 
perts in hieroglyphics declared they were not hieroglyphical, save 
in the sense of unintelligible. For four decades the manuscript 
was a Sphinx to all decipherers, as the hand-writing on the wall 
of Belshazzar was to the astrologers, Chaldeans and soothsayers 
of Babylon. But, as Daniel then appeared, a man of his make 
has now arisen for solving the Etruscan riddle. This man—Prof. 
Kraal, his senses being exercised to discover by poring over 
Etruscan fragments—recognized old friends in the strange letters 
from the Nile and pronounced the mummy band in every line— 
and the lines are two hundred—an Etruscan roll. 

The words in this new find are about twelve hundred. They 
more than double the vocabulary as hitherto known in all the 
world of ancient Etruria. They must afford a better key than 
has in the past been hoped for to a language which became dead 
before Rome rose toempire. They broaden the foot-hold on the 
Minot’s ledge where our scholars would establish a light-house, 
which, from its towering height, shall flash very far over land and 
sea cheering and guiding rays upon explorers of the prehistoric 
ages, who hitherto have been groping in a darkness that might 
be felt. 
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Correspondence. 


“STRANGE FACE ON A PEBBLE.” 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I notice an item trom Zhe Baltimore Sun concerning a “strange 
tace in a pebble:” The Ober-Ammergau stone, one of the most 
curious freaks of nature that has ever been found. It was 
accidentally found in a small fragment of red limestone, which 
was taken from the roadway leading to the cross on the summit 
of Kofelspitze mountain, overhanging the village from which 
the stone is named. The manner of its finding is thus told by 
Mrs. Oliver T. Bacon: “The day after witnessing the ‘Passion 
Play’ at Ober-Ammergau, September 30, 1880, with a friend, I 
climbed almost to the symbol of our Savior’s suffering. As a 
memento, I picked up two small pebbles, which remained for 
two weeks in my pocket. With pieces of carved wood and 
curios these rocks were labeled and intended for the Young 
Men’s Library at Atlanta, Georgia. In re-labeling, November 
13, 1888, this stone chanced to be turned in a certain angle. 
Instantly a face, full of sorrow, was revealed. During my re- 
cent travels in France, Norway, Russia and other places, many 
artists were impressed with the phenomenon, though no thought 
occurred of exhibiting it. To assist in paying for the organ of 
a summer church it was first placed before the public.” Since 
then it has been exhibited in New York and a number of other 
places, creating wide-spread interest and wonderment. Noted 
geologists have examined the pebble, and have declared its sin- 
gular formation to be resnit purely of natural fracture and 
abrasion, a “dew-wrought” face, as the owner has characterized 
it, and a most remarkable example of accidental resemblance. 
The material is limestone, veined with chert, and the pebble is 
about an inch in length. Many of those who have seen it say 
that they have found in it a touching reproduction of their con- 
ception of the face of Christ, and this, combined with the 
curious circumstances connected with its finding, has added to. 
the interest of the strange bit of stone. The 3oard of Lady 
Managers of the World’s Columbian Commission have com- 
municated with Mrs. Bacon with a view to having the pebble 
exhibited at the great fair. 

The above strange freak brings to my mind that I have a 
similar curio in my cabinet, found near this place. It is an un- 
finished piece of chert, that the Mound-builder had lost or cast 
away, one side of which is discolored a dark brown, so common 
in that class of stone, but the peculiarity about it is that the 
dark part forms the head, shoulders and features of an appar- 
ently large, strong, bearded African. The face is strikingly 
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plain, and is readily seen without turning the specimen to any 
peculiar angle. The outlines were, no doubt, the work of 
nature, but the chipping of the “ancients” has certainly brought 
them out much plainer: Do you know of any other such? 
J. R. Surrer. 
Edwardsville, Ill., February 22, 1892. 
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Editorial. 


HUMAN TREE IMAGES. 


The human tree images seem to contain the same symbolism 
as do the so-called fighting figures in the State of Tennessee. 
They are not ex- 

actly the same in 

shape, but they are 

based upon the 

same thought, and 

may have had the 

same significance. 

These human tree- 

figures may have 

come in between 

the system of sun- 

worship and that of 

image- worship and 

% may have arisen in 

y the process of de- 

velopment fromone 

to another, and so 

would be by some 

pronouncedaborig- 

inal. The singular 

fact about them is 

that they are so 

similar to the tree 

images of the East. 

They are, to be 

sure, mainly found 

Human Tree Image. in that part of the 

Mound- builders’ territory where sun-worship reached its great- 
est height, but where image-worship did not appear; namely, in 
Southern Ohio. Image worship prevailed among the pyramid- 
builders; and stone images or idols have been found among the 
pyramid mounds along the Mississippi River. Two such idols 
were discovered by Mr. L, M. Perrine, near Anna, in Illinois, in 
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mounds which are situated on the great American bottom, The 
mounds situated at this place are about thirty feet high; some 
of them conical, situated near enclosures, on the borders of lakes, 
which indicate that settlements had continued a longtime. The 
relics are generally rude, resembling the relics of the Mound- 
builders. The idols are more finished, show more skill and in- 
dicate an advanced state. One of them is composed of white 
porphyry of forty-five pounds’ weight. It is in a sitting posture 
with the left leg drawn under the body, the right leg drawn up, 
the right hand resting on the knee, The face is expressive and 
finely chiseled and has a resemblance to the Sphynx. It is true 
in proportions and perfect in its parts. The other was made of 
pottery and represents a woman with the arms folded across the 
abdomen; it is hollow and holds half a pint. The distinctions 
of sex can be recognized in these idols. The human tree-images 
differ from these. They are not idols at all; they are tablets, 
exhibiting repousse work images. The stone is cut away from 
around the image, leaving the grotesque figure in the centre of 
the tablets. The peculiarity of the figure is that there is a com- 
bination of human form with the vegetable kingdom. The head 
and eyes, arms and legs are present; but the features of the 
face are in the shape of leaves or branches; the arms are twisted 
about like branches; the hands in the shape of flowers, with 
twigs or stamens projecting from the wrist. There is a central 
column representing the body, and figures in the column which 
may have been intended for the internal organs, The, image, 
such as it is, stands upon a base which is very similar to that of 
the sacred groves of the East. The resemblance to the sacred 
groves is otherwise slight, and yet there is the same symbolism, 
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MIRACULOUS PORTRAITS. 


An item given in the Correspondence of this number refers 
to the dew-wrought portrait of Oberammergau, which has been 
connected with the Passion Play and represented as almost a 
miracle. Such miraculous faces were very common among the 
aborigines. ‘They are found on the nodules of specular iron, on 
gnarled knots of wood and on rough pebbles. Many of them 
are grotesque, and yet they resemble human faces. Some of 
them have been touched up by native art, These resemble Indian 
faces and are surrounded by ornaments which were peculiar to 
Indians. They are not frauds, but are natural miracles. The 
natives regarded them with great superstition. Their animistic 
faith led them to think that every such specimen, whether in 
wood, stone or iron, really contained a human spirit. They 
considered it a Manitou, and sometimes made an idol of it. The 
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same is true of animal shapes. The Zunis have many fetiches, 
which they worship as prey gods, which are nothing more nor 
less than rude concretions resembling animals; the ruder the 
stones are the more reverence they have for them. Sometimes 
specimens are found which are of a doubtful character. These 
are generally ascribed to the white man. To illustrate: In 1863 
a sculptured stone, representing a human face, which very much 
resembles the face of George Washington, with the wig on the 
back of his head, was discovered in New Brunswick, Canada. 
This sculptured stone was found near St. George by a man who 
was looking for stone for building purposes. It was said to be 
lying on the surface and covered with moss; had been subject to 
long-continued action of water, and had a worn appearance. It 
was in an unfrequented locality, just as nearly all remarkable 
finds are. This stone is so doubtful that it has not even been 
mentioned by archzologists. Portraits of human faces, which 
are somewhat common, must te distinguished, however, from 
the carved and sculptured images found on shell gorgets and 
stone tablets, for they seem to have been wrought by a ruder 
people and do not containany symbolism in them. If we were 
to make any distinction, we would ascribe one to the Indians and 
the other to the Mound-builders. Still, it is noticeable that on 
the northwest coast, among the Thlinkets, there are many images 
which contain a mixture of the animal and human faces and 
forms, In some of them the legs and arms are doubled up very 
much as they are in these tablets, and the faces have queer looking 
eyes. It may be that this was owing to a conventional form of 
art, for the bear totem assumes a conventional form and is some- 
times so modified as to be almost beyond recognition. 


Oo 





CLIFF-DWELLERS’ RELICS. 


Rev. C. H. Green, lately of Durango, N. M., has quite a large 
collection of Cliff-dwellers’ relics on exhibition in Chicago, with 
the expectation that they will be purchased and kept there. 
These relics consist of about five hundred woven and worn 
sandals; a large quantity of woven garments, with belts and 
fringes, some of them of a fine texture, but dishevelled and torn; 
a large number of pottery vessels, some large and some small; 
several mummies, showing the form of the skull and skeleton; 
a number of wooden agricultural implements in the shape of 
sharp-pointed sticks; a few stone knives fastened to wooden 
handles; one flint drill, similar to those found in the Mound- 
builders’ territory, but fastened into a wooden drill, with the cord 
and bow still attached to the “mill,” and several other objects of 
interest. The collection was gathered ina remote part of Grand 
Gulch, in Utah, some two hundred miles from any railroad, and 
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has cost the present owner a great deal of money. The value 
of the collection consists mainly in the fact that the articles are 
undoubtedly prehistoric and present scarcely any evidence of 
contact with white men. It is impossible to tell how old they 
are. The pottery and stone relics might have been made 
thousands of years ago, and the mummies might have been 
preserved many hundreds of years. When, however, we come 
to look at the delicate textile fabrics, and especially at the corn, 
the impression as to their antiquity receives a set-back. Still 
we have been informed by Dr. Birdsall, of New York, who has 
visited and photographed many of the buildings and relics, that 
the corn is so old that it will not sprout, and that textile fabrics 
might last in that dry climate and in the shelter caves for many 
vears, though he could not say that they belonged to the “old- 
est inhabitants” in America. The collection is one of a few— 
only three of any size having been collected in the country, one 
of them being the Wetherill collection, now in Denver, Colo- 
rado. We hope that this collection of Mr. Green’s may be pur- 
chased and kept in tne country. 





NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Tue Erruscans 1n Eaypr.—In the year 1849 the mummy of a woman was 
brought from Egypt by Michael Baric and deposited in the museum at 
Agram (Zagrab). Some time during the winter of 1868-69 Prof. Heinrich, 
Brugsch found one end of the mummy-cloth, forty-six feet long, to be en- 
tirely covered with characters which proved to be completely unintelligible 
tohim. Finally the director of the provincial museum apprised Prof. Krall 
at Vienna, of this remarkable inscription which had baffled so learned a 
scholar, and sent the mummy-band to him for further investigation. Dr. 
Krall applied himself to the task, and after eleven months’ study, discovers 
the inscription to be Etruscan, and not only so, but the longest one that 
has come down to us from antiquity, the longest one hitherto being 
that of the Perugian cippus, containing one hundred and twenty-five words. 
The Etruscan mummy-cloth bears no less than twelve hundred words, in 
about two hundred lines, divided into at least twelve columns, after the 
fashion of writing on papyriin Egypt. The mummy-cioth is of undoubted 
ancient Egyptian manufacture, and the ink exhibits !the same compo- 
sition and shade as that of ordinary writingon mummies. The best Etrus- 
can scholars, Bucheler, Deecke and Pauli, agree that there can be no question 
as to the authenticity of the text; and therefore, if the real relic of antiquity 
could be successfully and assuredly read, our knowledge of Etruscan would 
be finally complete. In communicating to the Academy at Vienna the 
results of his examination thus far, Prof. Krall oftered a tentative reading, 
restoring the text somewhat, and adding a list of all the words occurring 
therein: to this, additions and explanations were contributed by Dr. Deecke. 
The Messrs. Eder are said to have succeeded in taking satisfactory photo- 
graphs of this text, only with great difficulty. Thus far, Prof. Krall and his 
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assistants have not ventured to publish their results, and only those who 
listened to their reports are apprised of their nature. In this connection, 
however, it is natural to recall the fact that a quarter of a century ago De 
Rogue recognized the Tascans or Etruscans as one among European tribes 
(the others being Achzans, Sardinians, Sicilians and Libyans) who invaded 
Lower Egypt during the reign of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
of the nineteenth dynasty.— The Independent, March 8. 


Amona the latest discoveries at Mycenz, terra-cottas of the earliest period 
and style have been reported, together with two tablets of Egyptian earth- 
enware bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions. Although these inscriptions 
have not as yet been wholly read, Prof. Erman, of Berlin, has recognized in 
the legend the name of a Pharaoh Amenophis, who was almost certainly 
Amenophis III, inasmuch as his cartouch has already been found elsewhere 
on antiquities of the Mycenzan age. The reign of this ruler of Egypt hav- 
ing occurred about 1430 8. c., these hieroglyphic inscriptions determine ap- 
proximately the date of early Mycenzan culture—it might have been 
somewhat later, but it could not have been earlier than about B. c. 1400. 
Thus intercourse and relations between Egypt and Greece at the Mycenzan 
epoch are demonstrated, and Egypt is proved to have exerted a direct influ- 
ence on Mycenzan art. The revelation is significant, Mycenzan art being 
the earliest effort, the very beginning of Greek art, and hitherto acknowl- 
edged to be prehistoric. In other words, the lions that guarded the gateway 
at Mycenze were contemporary with the Recumbent Lion of Amenophis 
III, And this was subsequent to the masterpieces of statuary and archi- 
tecture executed by Thothmes III, along with other works of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; between two and three centuries later than Hyksos sphinxes at 
Tanis; five hundred years later than the statue of Sebek-hotep III, of the 
thirteenth dynasty; sixteen hundred years later than the statue of Khufu 
of the fourth dynasty, the lifelike statues of Rahotep and his wife, Nefert, 
the Cross-legged Scribe, the Shaikh el-Beled, the Panels of Hosi; and quite 
likely two thousand years posterior to the statues of Sepa and Nesa, as well 
as the reliefs of Se-nefer-u, in the peninsula of Sinai, of the third dynasty. 
Greek art was an infant in the old age of Egyptian skill.—Jndependent, 
March 3. 


Fiowers AMONG THE MounpD-BUILDERS.— William McAdams, while digging 
for relics in a small mound about 500 yards north’ of the celebrated Monks 
Mound in St. Clair County, at the depth of eighteeri feet he found a bundle 
of fossilized vegetation neatly tied together with a stout cord, or small 
rope. All were in a fine state of preservation. Near by were various kinds 
of seeds, probably of some species of pumpkin. Part of a corncob was also 
found, together with some of the grain. Earthenware was also found, which 
goes to prove some of the habits of these Mound-builders. 


Lost Cotontsts,—It is said that Lieut. Peary has discovered two hundred 
descendants of the lost colonists of Norsemen who went to Greenland some 
six hundred years ago. They were dwelling in an ice-bound basin. The 
sagas mention them as lost to civilization in the thirteenth century, but the 
exploration of the nineteenth century finds them shut away from the rest 
of the world by frozen barriers along the coast and by ice cliffs over which 
there was no passage. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Our Conrrisutors.—Another of our contributors has written a book 
which has been recently published. We refer to the Rev. O. D. Miller. The 
book is called Har-Moad. It was through THz AMmRICAN ANTIQUARIAN that 
Dr. Miller’s writing came to light, and he began to be known as a scholar. 
We take pride in that. Many other contributors to our pages have written 
books. Every few months a subscriber also will come forth as an author, 
This is gratifying, for we take pride in our subscribers and are glad to rec- 
ognize their ability. We would say that we feel ourselves honored when 
any of our subscribers, after taking the magazine for a number of years and 
quietly reading it, come out with a book, for it seems to us very much as if 
he was one of the family. It seems to have been our privilege to welcome 
many such to the honorable circle. Gentlemen of this class always appre- 
ciate the difficulty of sustaining a journal devoted to a specialty, and are 
always ready to assist in increasing its circulation’ 


CoLLectors As CoRRESPONDENTS.— We have for several years been sending 
out circulars to the various collectors situated in the different parts of the 
country, asking for correspondence. Our object has been to introduce col- 
lectors to one another, and to make known the specimens which are stored 
in the private cabinets, unknown except to a few in the locality. We have 
lately received letters consenting to furnish such correspondence, provided 
we would send the magazine free. It goes without saying that such offers 
are respectfully declined. The publication of a single letter in Tur AntI- 
QUARIAN may add a thousand dollars to the value of a collection, and prove 
@ grand advertisement. During the next two years there will bea rare 
opportunity of bringing collections before the public. Theattention which 
is given to pre-Columbian relics is rapidly increasing. Collectors may be- 
come known through the medium of this journal, if they desire it. They 
are always welcome to the circle of correspondents, but can handly expect 
us to pay for the privilege of introducing them. 


Booxs sy CoLuectors.—Two new books are in our hands prepared and 
published by gentlemen who have long been subscribers to Taz AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, and whose tastes were cultivated by the study of books as 
well as by collecting relics. One of these is a Plea for Bibliomania, a Mon- 
ograph on Privately Illustrated Books, by Daniel M. Tredwell, Flatbush, 
L. I. It is a volume of 501 pages, elegantly printed. The other is entitled 
“Tracts for Archeeologists,” being reprints from various periodicals, by T. H. 
Lewis, First Series, from 1880 to 1891. This is a smail volume of 125 pages 
and contains twenty-five tracts upon mounds, effigies, fire-beds, incised 
boulders, rock inscriptions, standing stones, cave drawings, copper mines, 
copper relics, cup stones, etc. Mr. Lewis is well known to our readers as a 
great explorer and collector, as well as an intelligent writer. Both gentle- 
men have given the results of their studies in volumes prepared at their 
own expense. This shows a devotion to science which is commendable. 
Collecting books and relics is a fascinating pursuit. It sometimes results 
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in narrowing down a man to his own private cabinet, and, with some, ends 
with an unbounded passion for hoarding, but it may be a means of culture. 
Where gentlemen give to the public the fruits of their to'!, either in a pub- 
lished book or in the shape fof a rare collection of books and relics, they 
may be called public benefactors. 


IntaGuios.—The Numismatic Society of New York, Mr. Herbert Valen- 
tine, curator of archeology, has had recently on exhibition two beautiful 
Intaglios—one of the“Venus Callypigus,” and the other the “Hippo-Centaur 
Chirod teaching Achilles,” by the Greek sculptor Apollonidon. These be- 
long to Mr. Isaac Myers, of New York. Fifty-six volumes on the coins of 
France, Germany and Russia have been added to the library. 


Museums or THE Futurge.—Mr. G. Brown Goode delivered an address be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute in 1889, which has just been published in the 
Smithsonian Report and the re-priot forwarded to us. This is timely, for 
the effort will soon be made to establish a museumin Chicago. If this 
pamphlet could be circulated extensively it might be a good thing. 


Locat Soctetizs.—A society at Sioux City has been organized for the pur- 
pose of making a record of the picture writings and rock inscriptions of the 
Dakotas. If this society could become tributary to some central organiza- 
tion which would publish the results of its labors, it would be of permanent 
benefit ; but the danger is that the society will be wiped out sooner than 
the inscriptions themselves. We would suggest to the gentlemen who have 
undertaken this work that they make Tur American ANTIQUARIAN the 
medium of their publication. Kansas City has courageously made the 
effort to sustain a society and to publish the results, but even in that city, 
as public spirited as they are, it is found impossible to sustain any journal. 
First The Kansas Oity Review, next The Naturalist, and then The Scientist 
succumbed. Some excellent things were done by members of the Academy 
and these publications have made a record of them; but it seems very likely 
that the record itself will go into obscurity. Librarians do not get hold of 
these short-lived local journals. The names of them do not appear in any 
index. Private individuals seldom hear of them. Sic gloria mundi transit. 
Is it not better for local societies to combine into one central organization, or 
in the absence of that. use one central, well-known magazine as their organ, 
and make that a permanent success? THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has no 
local ambition and no local jealousy. We offer it to members of local socie- 
ties, and ask the archzeologists who are doing such excellent work through- 
out the country to make it their organ. 


Tue Grammar of the Lotus is the name of a history of Egyptian sun-wor- 
ship in its relations to the symbolic art of India, Assyria and Greece, by an 
American archeologist, Mr. William H. Goodyear. The volume contains 
1,200 illustrations, and is published by Dodd, Mead & Co. at $15. 
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Sketch of the Norse Discovery of America. Read at the Festival of the Scandi- 
navian Societies, assembled in Boston, May 18, 1891, on the occasion of 
presenting a testimonial to Eben Norton Horsford. 











The Landfall of Leif Eriksen, A. D., 1000, and the Site of his House in Vine- 
land. By Eben Norton Horsford. Published by Danniell & Upham, 
Boston, 1892. 


Prof. Horsford is following up his special studies in reference to the land- 
ing place of the Norsemen and is presenting to the public some very inter- 
esting and finely illustrated books. The history of his efforts is as follows: 
In 1887 he made an address on the unveiling of the statue to Leif Eriksen, 
in Boston, sketched the evidence that Vinland of the Northmen was ‘in 
southeastern New England. In 1889 he wrote a letter to the Geographical 
Society of New York, on the Problem of the Northmen, in which he gave 
an outline of a discovery of the site of Leif’s houses and the ancient city of 
Norumbega, and still later on the defenses of Norumbega. 


In 1891 he made an address at the festival of the Scandinavian societies 
assembled in Boston, to present a testimonial in recognition of finding the 
landfall. This was published with a photograph of the tablet. The last 
work is the one before us now and bears the date of 1892. This is in folio 
form, beautifully and abundantly furnished with maps and photograph in- 
sets. We have the scenery of New England, especially that about Boston, 
brought before us in a very charming way. The argument which Prof. 
Horsford makes is somewhat as follows: He takes the journals of the Norse- 
men and follows them from Iceland to Newfoundland, and from Newfound- 
land to Cape Cod, and from Cape Cod tothe Back Bay, identifying the 
places by the natural scenery as described by them; mountains in one 
place, the flat rocks in another, a point of land in another, the fresh water 
lake in still another. The opening of the bay toward the north, and the 
bend of the point of land and various other circumstances furnish good 
evidence, to his mind, that Vinland was near Boston rather than Martha’s 
Vinyard, as other authors have maintained. Following up the subject, he 
thinks he has discovered the site of Leif’s houses near the landing at Cam- 
bridge and the landing place of Thorfinn, on the Charles River, above Back 
Bay. Thorfinn’s long house was on a line of stream not far from Auburn 
cemetery. A pit in the hill sideand a line of stones in the midst of brush- 
wood mark the site of Leif’s house, and terrace in front of it. The pictures 
of the dam and boom at Watertown and opposite are given in the book. 
These mark the site of Norumbega. The book contains a number of mod- 
ern maps, such as maps of Boston, Cambridge, Cape Cod, Massachusetts Bay, 
Barnstable Bay, and a number of ancient maps of Greenland, the North- 
east coast (the coast of Labrador) and the New England coast. The ancient 
maps are the most valuable, as they give the localities and the names as 
they were known to the geography of the time. They are as follows: That 
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of Ruysch, 1507; Verazano, 1524: a French map, 1548; Tracing of De Testie; 
Mercator, 1569; Solis, 1598; Debry, 1597; Wytfliet, 1597; Champlain, 1612; 
Stephanius, 1576. The best map for the reader is the one prepared for the 
book by civil engineer George Davis, as this has the modern names and the 
ancient names placed together in such a way as to show the exact spot 
where the writer would place Norumbega. It is west of Cambridge, east of 
Waltham, north of Newton, south of Medford, on the Charles River and 
not very far from Boston and Albany and Boston and Pittsburg railroads, 
between the two roads. The argument from geography is very plain and 
forcible, though to an archeologist there seems to be a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about the finds, for ina region which has been settled so long as that 
about Boston, the sites of old houses which were built after the arrival of 
the Puritans, might be easily mistaken for those more ancient; those which 
belonged to the Norsemen. The geographical evidence is better than the 
archeological evidence, though that to the author seems also strong. 


Har-Moad ; or, the Mountain of the Assembly. A series of Archeological 
Studies chiefly from the Standpoint of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
Rev. O. D. Miller, D. D. Pablished by Stephen M. Whipple, North 
Adams, Mass. 

The author of this book has a friendly feeling towards the ancient relig- 
ions of the East, and speaks favorably of those who are outside of the Jew- 
ish church. He is really on the Abrahamic ground, giving tithes to 
Melchisedec. It is a question whether he is not right in his attitude. From 
his standpoint it could not be otherwise. He holds toa primitive revela- 
tion to all and maintains that there was a warm and fatherly spirit in the 
ancient divinities; that the divinity furnished a home for all worshipers. 
He does not reject the heathen, or those whom we would call heathen at 
the present time, from this early family of God. He makes out that God 
was the father of all, and made His abode with all, but was a “divinity of 
the hearth” to all. Enoch represented the artificer of the ancients—the 
Mercury of the Cabiri, the Vulcan of the Latins, the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, and the Hephestus of the Greeks. The temple craft was 
the parent of the metal craft. The workers in stone who preceded the metal 
workers were also devout people, and the stone cube was the primitive al- 
tar. He maintains that letters or hieroglyphics existed before the time of 
the deluge; that the inscribed columns or tablets of stone were hidden by 
Xisuthrus, and that they were well known by the Babylonians. The Mo- 
saic and Babylonian cosmogony came from the people who lived before the 
deluge; Larsam, the modern Senkereh, was the home of Xisuthrus, and the 
_ tablets of Larsam were long sought for and were found in the Barrel of the 

East after protracted labors by Maburahid, at Sippara. He sees in the 
cosmogony a resemblance to the history of creation contained in Genesis— 
the same that Mr. G. Smith has shown, but it comes from the transmission 
of knowledge over the deluge. Dr. Miller is not troubled with doubts as to 
the deluge, or the truthfulness of the Scripture narrative, but is very charit- 
able to the ancient beliefs. The theory that the Aryans were the descend- 
ents of the paleolithic people of Europe did not prevail when he wrote the 
book. Perhaps if it had he would not have used it in making up his story. 

There is one thing, however, about this book—it carries us back to an earlier 

time for the origin of civilization than any other book. He ascribes this 
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civilization to an ancient people who preceded the Oushites or Hamites, in 
Shinar, and long preceded the Semites. The Accadians and the ‘Sumerians 
are somewhat confounded in his mind, for the early ethnology of that re- 
gion was not as well known a few years ago as it is now. Dr. Sayce says 
that Cush embraced not only Ethiopia, but the southwest Arabia; that the 
sons of Ham were not black skinned but belonged to the white race; that 
the Chaldeans belonged to the Semitic race, but preceded the Semitics, but in 
Babylonia there was a Turanian race whose language was agglutinative, and 
who were allied to the Chinese, to whom the origin of Chaldean culture 
and civilization were due. There were two provinces in Babylonia; Accad 
in the north and Sumer in the south, and Accad was the first to rise. 
Sargon, the great king, was an Accadian; this clears up the mystery which 
puzzled Dr. Miller in his first chapter. If the book had been edited by 
some suitable person, these points would have been brought out in notes; 
this is a great deficiency. Mr.S.M. Whipple, the publisher, was a personal 
friend and published the book asa monument. He preferred to have the 
manuscript published as it came from the pen of his friend. The person 
who reads the book will stumble over the obscure places, but he will come 
to solid ground and become interested and surprised at the wonderful pro- 
ducts. The author was like Robinson Crusoe, isolated from his fellow men, 
but he was a strong man and cultivated well the field which he chose. 


The title, Har-Moad, needs to be explained: It is taken from Isaiah XII, 
14, and signifies the Sacred Mountain, or Mount of Assembly, or Mountain 
of Paradise. Dr. Miller maintains that the most ancient seat of population 


—Paradise or the Garden of Eden—was upon the mountains of Pamir, and 
that the most ancient conception of God’s throne was that He dwelt above 
the mountains in the sides of the north in the heights of the clouds, His 
throne above the stars. There were five peaks, four and a central peak, 
four rivers as well as four points of the compass in this primitive Eden, 
making eight regions. The seven stars of the great dipper tend to connect 
the primitive Chinese tradition with the Meru of the Hindoos and Persians, 
and these with the Eden of Genesis. The back of the tortoise bore the 
images of eight celestial regions, as the Mountains of Paradise were divided 
into eight parts by the four peaks and four rivers, according to the Hin- 
doos. These were the same as the Garden of Eden out of which flowed 
four sacred streams, though in Isaiah the figure is changed and the chariot 
of the stars rolls around the fixed point in the northern hemisphere. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Obry, the firmament was a garden of delights, tapestried 
with brilliant stars like stones of fire; the radiance of the snow capped 
mountains mingled with the azure of the etherial space. In the ancient 
art monuments a rocky ascent, or stair case, or mystical ladder exhibited 
seven stages. The caves of mystery comprised seven degrees of initiation. 
The pyramid temples had seven terraces, the sanctuary or shrine was upon 
the eighth. Possibly Jacob saw the mountain in his dream, and Isaiah per- 
petuated the figure and made it a picture of the future Paradise. Dr. Miller 
does not undertake to identify “Paradise” with any specific mountain north 
or south, but makes the philosophy of the East to spring from the mythol- 
ogy, and claims that in the mythology the mountains were an essential and 
important object. This is plausible, for the mythology in the Sandwich 
Islands embraces pictures of the volcano, the streams of lava and storms, 
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and transforms them into divinities. The theory of Dr. Warren does not 
find support in this book. The Mountain of Assembly was in the sides of 
the north, but not-at the north pole. 


The Races of the Old Testament. By A. H. Sayce,LL.D. Religious Tract 
Society, 1891. From F. H. Revell. 


This is a charming book, written in an easy style, contains clear thought 
and a vast amount of information. The complicated problem of the divis- 
ion of the race seems in a fair way of solution. The key to the whole 
problem is found in the position that the bible is describing different mem- 
bers of the white race and does not undertake to embrace the black race, or 
the yellow or the red race, which are now Nubians and Turanians. 

* The division is geographical. Cush was the name of a district; the 
sons of Japheth were the people of the north; the sons of Ham the people 
of the south; the sons of Shem were the people in the center. The three 
zones of the region bounded by the Caspian, the Black Sea, the Mediterra- 
nian Sea and the Indian Ocean were occupied by three classes of white 
people. The geography of Genesis starts from the north; the Medes were 
an Aryan people on the shore of the Caspian, found also in Europe and 
India. Javan is the Ionian Greek; Kittim was in Cyprus, a Phcenician col- 
ony. Lubaland Meshech survive in the Georgians. Misraim is the Hebrew 
name of Egypt. Caphtoi is the home of the Philistines. Canaan and Sidon 
belong to the same people. The children of Shem were settled in Shushan, 
in Assyria, and Babylonia. The Chaldeans belonged to the Semitic race. 
The Turanian race is the most interesting. They, according to Dr. Sayce, 
preceded the white race and were the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia ; 
they were allied to the Mongols, Chinese, Finns, possibly North Americans. 
They were civilized and gave their civilization to the Accadians and Sume- 
rians. The Hittites were Turanians; their faces are preserved in the 
monuments of Egypt, and are remarkable faces; they have retreating fore- 
heads, sharp, “snouty” noses, high cheek bones, are beardless and scrawny; 
Tompkins says they havethree locks or plaited tails falling on the shoulders; 
were probably yellow skinned. Prof. John Campbell says the Hittites were 
the Mound-builders of this country; but there are no Hittite faces among 
the Mound-builders. The Shepherd Kings of Egypt are supposed to have 
been Turanians. They had better faces, wore beards and bushy hair, large 
eyes, less retreating foreheads. The language of the Turanians was agglu- 
tinative and the religion was nature worship. The map of the world of 
‘Genesis was the cradle of culture; it was a limited world, all outside was 
darkness and barbarism. In the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates the 
first civilization of the world arose. Dr.’Sayce does not state whether the 
civilization came from beyond the flood or whether the Turanians or Se- 
mitics were the originators. The Shepherd Kings intruded upon the middle 
empire in Egypt and were not so civilized as those of the earlier dynasties. 
The Assyrians were Semitics. The later Egyptians may have also been 
Semitics. The faces of the Pharaohs Amenophis and Rameses are not 
given, but we have become familiar with them. They differ from the 
Assyrians upon one side and the Hittites upon the other. From the XVIII 
-dynasty the princes seem to have been partly of Nubian descent. They 
drove out the Hyksos Kings and established another empire. Their type 
of face is European rather than Egyptian. It seems likely that they had 
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Hyksos blood in their veins. The kings were tall, slender, straight-faced, 
while the earlier kings had faces more like the face of the Sphinx—broad, 
with thick lips and nose. We commend this book to our readers for the 
instruction it gives. 


The Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. By Uharles Paul Mackie. Published by A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

This book begins as a novel, but it ends with the narrative of the first 
voyage of Columbus. This may have a tendency to draw the attention of 
readers to the times; but we are not sure whether it presents any better 
picture of the times than pure history would. The story of Columbus and 
his voyages is fascinating enough without adulterating it with novel-like 
conversation. The book, however, may be regarded as an offset to the critical, 
severe and dry book written by Justin Winsor, for it shows the religious 
faith.of Colon and his companions—a faith which was strong enough in 
that day to inspire men to great exploits. Lhe publishers have put the book 
in a very beautiful shape—gilt top and back, with figured side, rough edges, 
thick paper, good type, ornamented chapter headings, and made it a gem 
of the book-makers’ art. 
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